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EDITORIAL 


Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus. When it was first rumoured that Mr 
Aneurin Bevan and his friends were about to issue a programmatic state- 
ment, interest was not confined to the Left. It seemed reasonable to 
assume that so dramatic a step portended a fairly notable new departure 
in politics, and perhaps in Socialist thinking. What the mountain, after 
some preliminary rumblings, has in fact given birth to is an undis- 
tinguished piece of pamphleteering, not substantially different in tone 
and content from the ordinary run of Tribune publications. There are 
some shrewd hits at Government policy, notably in the matter of price 
control and the actual, as distinct from the actuarial, cost of the arms 
programme; but there is little (aside from the grandiloquently worded 
preface, whose authorship at any rate is beyond doubt) that could not 
have been put together by the Tribune editorialists without the distin- 
guished assistance of the three ex-Ministers. The latter, to judge from the 
brief prefatory statement, have in fact had no hand in the actual drafting 
of the document, though Mr Wilson’s influence is discernible in the 
section on raw materials —- the only one that presents a coherent and 
factual argument. More important, they seem to have given their 
sympathizers considerable latitude with the text. What does the whole 
onslaught on the Government’s defence policy come down to in the end: 
that the cost is greater than was assumed a year ago, and that therefore - 
the programme should be scaled down. This non sequitur is not improved 
by a lengthy and thoroughly misleading discussion of American and 
Soviet foreign policy since the end of the last war. There is no serious 
attempt to suggest alternative ways of financing the European defence 
effort without prejudice to Europe’s economic health. Indeed, there is 
hardly any mention of Europe at all. For all the interest they take in 
Britain’s neighbours and allies, these self-styled internationalists might be 

living in Oklahoma. Not only is Eastern Europe apparently to go on 

forever under its present tyrannies, but the need to shield the Western half 
of the Continent from the Soviet steamroller receives only the most 

grudging attention, and the cost to the Europeans of this necéssary 

defensive effort is barely mentioned in passing. To read this plaintive and 

self-centred manifesto, one would think that the entire defence programme 
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of the Atlantic and European world had sprung from American ‘hysteria’ 
engendered by Korea. That there are likely to be more and bigger Koreas 
unless the present military unbalance is corrected, is not admitted by the 
authors. The issue of preparedness is brushed aside with a few trivial and 
amateurish remarks about Soviet economic weakness and putative 
increases in Western strength which, to come about, depend wholly on 
the continuance of the present arms effort. Comfort is drawn from the 
fact that the Soviet Union has made no overt military move since 1945, 
as though its rulers have not been fully occupied during these years with 
the business of organizing Eastern Europe, now a defensive glacis as well 
as a spring-board for aggression. The real danger, it appears, is that the 
Western Powers may induce the Germans to do their share in the common 
cause. Why, having committed so many sins against Europe, the Germans, 
ofall people, should be wholly exempted from a burden which their neigh- 
bours will have to carry for years to come, remains unexplained, as does 
much else in this remarkable document. 

Not that the authors are entirely at a loss for constructive ideas. They 
are persuaded, for example, that all the Powers would benefit from a con- 
certed effort ‘to secure a sane international settlement of such issues as the 
control of international waterways and of oil supplies’. This proposal is 
worth quoting at greater length: 


Britain, for months past, for instance [sic] has been engaged in an 
argument with the Egyptians about the Suez Canal. It is hopeless to expect 
the issue of Egyptian nationalism to be removed from the controversy. It is 
equally hopeless to permit the riparian nation in such disputes to dictate its 
will to the rest of the world. The only conceivable solution must [sic] be an 
international one, and, of course, it would have to apply to other waterways, 
such as the Dardanelles and Panama. The same argument applies to the 
whole pattern of Middle Eastern oil. A proposal to the Russians to meet and 
discuss such an agenda might offer the beginnings of a solution of these problems [our 
italics] which are bound to prove intractable as long as they are approached 
on anything other than an international basis. These are but two 
examples. . .. A proposal could be made for Soviet co-operation in a con- 
ference to assist in directing aid to the under-developed areas. Some of 
these offers might be rejected or come to nothing. But if one succeeded it 
would prepare the way for others. . . . 


Doubtless, if the authors of this pamphlet succeeded in persuading the 
United States to let Russia share in the control of the Panama Canal, this 
‘solution’ of the ‘problem’ who is to dominate the American continent 
‘would prepare the way for others’. One can think of a number of demands 
the Kremlin might make, once its adversaries were reduced to asking for 
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surrender terms. It passes comprehension how responsible politicians like 
Mr Wilson and Mr Freeman, (who delivered a very sober and sensible 
address to the Fabian Society some days after the pamphlet appeared) 
were induced to lend their names to this stuff. And what of Mr Bevan? He 
seems to have contributed only the preface, which is suitably grandiose in 
tone but empty of everything save rhetoric. Still, his name appears on the 
cover. Does he really want to be associated with this kind of drivel? Mr 
Bevan has many faults, but he is capable and energetic and has hitherto 
been taken seriously even by his opponents. How long can this continue? 
As a propagandist effort, One Way Only is a failure. It is too amateurish 
to be treated seriously, and yet a trifle too high-flown for the rank-and- 
file. Presumably, then, it is aimed at Party functionaries on the inter- 
mediate level, but it surely rates their intelligence too low. For the truly 
remarkable thing about this pamphlet is its disclosure of the mental 
muddle and the sheer incompetence that lies behind it. It is not even 
effectively phrased. Naive, slipshod, sentimental and distressingly shrill in 
tone, it does not stand comparison with streamlined official productions, 
such as European Unity or the earlier Cards on the Table. Does Transport 
House have all the brains as well as all the money? It would almost seem 
so. Even those who do not share the Left Wing’s estimation of Mr Bevan 
must regret that his case was not put forward more convincingly. Dis- 
cussion of foreign policy can hardly get under way while one of the 
principal partners remains intellectually comatose. Nor are the authors of 
this confused document entirely honest in the presentation of their case. 
Their failure to discuss the actual course of Soviet foreign policy since 
1945 is matched by considerable obfuscation of the American record. 
They are not anti-American — on the contrary, they are at pains to affirm 
their solidarity with the great and growing democratic and trade-union 
forces in the United States. But they entirely fail to point out that Ameri- 
can labour and American liberalism support the Administration’s foreign 
policy! To read One Way Only, one would imagine that the choice lies 
between their own feeble programme of appeasement (at the expense of 
everyone else) and the policies of General MacArthur. In the picture they 
draw, Chiang Kai-shek looms as a much greater menace than Stalin. The 
Americans, it seems, are bent on supporting the former Chinese Dictator, 
even at the cost of enlarging the war in Asia. Are they, though? After 
their recent and rather hard-won military victory in Korea they proposed, 
on the contrary, to halt the fighting at the 38th Parallel. Everyone knows 
that a ‘forward policy’ in Asia has powerful support in the United States. 
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The danger of such a course being adopted will not be lessened by a pro- 
paganda effort which effectively isolates the Socialist Left in Britain from 
its natural allies across the Atlantic. 

The authors of One Way Only are persuaded that these allies need more 
encouragement from the British side. Apparently this is to consist in a 
campaign to make the desert blossom like the rose all over Asia and 
Africa, leaving the rhilitary to fret over their useless and dangerous toys. 
One Way Only is full of grandiose schemes for making the world a better 
place to live in (the cost to be borne principally by the Americans, though 
this is not clearly stated). Allowing for the atrocious journalese in which 
these philosophers clothe their thoughts — ‘How dare we deliver Truman 
and Acheson into the hands of the Republican wolves?’ is a fair sample of 
their style — the authors may be said to have made their meaning clear: 
the cold war is to be won exclusively on the political and economic front, 
principally in Asia. They cannot, of course, eschew the usual dema- 
goguery : 

Altogether the chance of genuine co-operation between the West and 
colonial peoples is still in the balance. . . . Is the aim a partnership to fight 
poverty or a plan to purchase mercenaries in another kind of war? Is the aim 
to destroy malaria and provide tractors or to protect the landlords and prop 
up feudal [sic] régimes. Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, saved by American 
guns and subsidies, is a symbol of all Asia [sic]. His mere presence there 
could destroy the effectiveness of America’s aid plans even if they were ten 
times larger. 

Whereas, of course, all would change if only the Americans would 
adopt the policy which has brought happiness and contentment to Burma 
and Indonesia! This is not Socialism but the pure milk — or rather tap- 
water — of old-style Radicalism. Give ‘the people’ what they want, or 
think they want, and all will be well. There are some sections of this 
windy and amateurish tract that might have been — and probably were — 
written by a direct descendant of the Radical pamphleteers of 1820 or 
thereabouts: 

Against the background of world poverty and the surging discontent 
which it is now producing among more than half of the peoples of the 
world, the Western nations have so far produced no policy to match the - 
magnitude of events. That discontent, and the revolt or revolution which 
it brings in its train, are as natural as the revolt of Englishmen in the 
seventeenth century against the claims of Charles I, or the revolt of French- 
men in the eighteenth century against the luxury of King Louis’ Court, 
or the revolt of the American colonists against the blind tyranny of 

George III. It is born of the same spirit which inspired the Chartists, and 
the early Socialist movement in Britain. etc., etc. 
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195! 95 
In fact, come to think of it, it is just another manifestation of the spirit 
which won Magna Carta. Twenty. years ago, this kind of thing would 
have been funny. To-day it is dangerous. These absurd analogies have 
their root in a refusal to look at things as they are. One passes over the 
curious bits of potted history, the nonsense about Charles I and Cromwell, 
or the French Revolution (have the authors of this ludicrous passage 
never heard of France’s brilliant economic and social expansion in the 
eighteenth century, which alone made the Revolution possible?) The 
really damaging thing about this kind of old-fashioned Radical tub- 
thumping is its appeal to elements in the Labour Party who have been 
brought up to regard this stuff as the pure essence of Socialism, whereas 
it is in fact a hangover from the pre-modern age. This archaism is par- 
ticularly dangerous in relation to backward countries, where it can lead 
to fatal misjudgments in policy. The danger in countries like Persia is not 
that they may produce a simulacrum of the French Revolution, but that 
they will go on stagnating, thus making an end of all reform projects, 
whether Communist or Western-inspired. All these schemes take for 
granted a level of political consciousness, organizing ability, productivity 
and social discipline, which at present does not exist. The inhabitants of 
these countries really bear not the remotest resemblance to the people who 
formed the armies of Cromwell, Washington and Napoleon. So far from 
being ripe for revolution they cannot even operaie an oil plant. The 
opportunity they offer to Stalinism lies precisely in their helplessness, 
their passivity and their utter inefficiency. The Stalinist party is a ‘hard’ 
organization: one that goes through such societies like a knife through 
cheese. It is built for this purpose. What makes it so dangerous is that it 
offers the traditional solution — imperalism and control from above — in a 
sham-revolutionary guise. Stalinist control means Soviet control. In so far 
as it means anything else it relies once more upon the passivity of the 
masses, since it represents the dictatorship of a totalitarian party drawn 
from the intelligentsia: the exact opposite of a democratic solution. Yet 
without some kind of dictatorship no backward country can hope to take 
the first steps towards modernization. The essential dishonesty of a 
pamphlet such as One Way Only lies in its refusal to face this fact. It evokes 
historical memories utterly irrelevant to the problem. It twaddles about 
the Chartists where it ought to discuss Tito and Ataturk. So far from 
bringing Socialist theory up to date, it shrinks from the realistic temper 
lately displayed by Liberal organs like the Economist. It urges a new deal 
for backward countries, but says not a word about the social context in 
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which the process of modernization would have to be got going. Yet 
without some attention to the problem of political organization, all talk of 
capital investment and social improvement is so much waste of time. 

The example of Persia is worth considering, both for its immediate 
topical importance and because One Way Only makes play with ‘the social 
implications of drawing enormous wealth and inflated profits from a 
backward area’. Stress is laid on the fact that mineral development is no 
substitute for a general reformation of society. No one ever supposed it 
was. What has prevented the investment of ‘social capital’ — irrigation, 
health services, schools, etc. — is the structure of Persian society. There has 
not been, in recent years, any lack of funds in an absolute sense. If prac- 
tically nothing was done, the fault must be looked for elsewhere. Again, 
it is ludicrous to pretend that the recent upheaval reflects democratic 
stirrings. Mr Joseph Alsop, who is not a great Socialist theoretician but 
merely an American journalist, but who has more political sense than the 
authors of One Way Only can muster collectively, said quite rightly of the 
Tudeh Party that its recent success was due to its being the only ‘hard’ 
organization in a country full of ‘soft’ ones. ‘Persia is being gnawed to 
death by a headless worm.’ He might have said something similar of the 
Nationalists, who are now in power — no one knows for how long. The 
frightening thing about countries like Persia is the ability of quite small 
minorities of the extreme Right or Left to take control of the Government, 
because there is no one to stop them, all the other organizations being 
‘soft’. That, and not the example of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, is what 
determines politics in these countries, which Mr Foot and his fellow- 
editorialists are hoping to regenerate with the help of UNESCO 
pamphlets and anti-malaria injections. And who, if one may ask, is to 
feed the extra millions if the health programme runs ahead of the general 
plan? Or is that an unfair question? 

It is both the strength and the weakness of British Socialism that the 
major problems of Britain’s own industrial revolution had all been 
solved long before the Labour Party came into being. Socialist thinking, 
as reflected in a pamphlet like One Way Only, starts from assumptions 
about society which simply don’t apply to backward countries. This is 
now beginning to be recognized, and one might have expected the 
spokesmen of the Left Wing to give a lead to the whole movement in this 
matter. What they have in fact done is to rehash the stale remnants of 
Radicalism, spiced and garnished with a few I L P sentimentalities. 
Their demand for what is grandiosely described by them as a ‘World 
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Plan for Mutual Aid’, but is in fact nothing more than Mr Truman’s 
‘Point Four’ programme, starts from the absurd notion that there must be 
something wrong with a world where some countries are more advanced 
than others. They have discovered that a small group of industrially 
developed countries produce and consume the bulk of the world’s riches, 
and they are suitably indignant. Specifically, they are shocked because 
the United States produces and consumes forty times more steel than the 
whole of Africa. This strikes them as alarming. “These contrasts are the 
signs of a disordered world.’ They are in fact a sign that, here and there, 
something like a viable social order has gradually, emerged from the 
stagnation, poverty and ignorance that still prevail over most of Asia 
and Africa. But this advance has only taken place because Europeans 
and Americans have been fortunate in their history, and even so it has 
been the work of centuries. It is useless to demand that it must be dupli- 
cated immediately all over the globe, lest the Soviet Union win the cold 
war. The Western Powers can hasten processes of modernization that are 
already at work, but they cannot force stagnant societies to reform them- 
selves; and if by a lucky chance they encounter a government willing and 
able to shoulder the task, it is likely to be a dictatorial one, as in Yugo- 
slavia or in Kemalist Turkey. Yugoslavia, incidentally, devotes the bulk 
of its national income to defence. Its leaders clearly take no stock in the 
Socialist gospel preached in One Way Only. 

It is worth noting in this connection that when it comes to actually 
spending British money on the development of backward countries, these 
philanthropists are remarkably cagey. Having established that, but for 
raw material shortages and the rearmament programme, an additional 
£600 million would be available this year for all purposes of domestic 
consumption and foreign investment, they propose to allot only one-sixth 
of this hypothetical sum to the ‘World Plan for Mutual Aid’. Too great 
an effort in this direction, it seems, ‘would upset our industrial balance 
in precisely the same way as it is at present being upset by too great an 
expenditure on tanks and aircraft.’ The threatened balance is to be 
preserved by spending more on the social services, building 50,000 
additional houses, and alloting more to domestic consumption and 
capital investment. That leaves an additional £100 million for the 
‘World Plan’ - not a large sum, considering that an annual investment of 
fourteen billion dollars is recommended by the authors (following a 
recent inquiry conducted by United Nations experts) as the solution of 
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guide, Britain is to contribute exactly one-fiftieth of the estimated cost of 
the ‘World Plan’. This is hardly generous. It might even be described as 
mean, just as one might describe as disingenuous the authors’ failure to 
make it clear that the whole concept of a regulated flow of investment to 
undeveloped areas is taken over from the official programme of the Labour 
Party. The fact is that, for all their ample declamations, Mr Bevan’s 
supporters have no intention of putting themselves to any inconvenience 
in this matter of making more funds available for the rest of the world. 
They are quite content to leave this drudgery to the Americans. Their 
own contribution is to be of an intellectual order. While Mr Truman and 
Mr Acheson deal with the undeveloped areas, Mr Bevan and his friends 
propose to themselves the more congenial task of attending to the un- 
developed minds of their inhabitants. These idealists are not, after all, as 
naive as they sound. 

It is in a sense extraordinary that a badly written pamphlet so abound- 
ing in contradictions, non sequiturs and sheer absurdities should receive 
as much attention as this one has during the past few weeks. The explana- 
tion must be sought in the personalities of its authors and those associated 
with them. It is, however, doubtful whether their political standing can 
long survive such an exhibition of unrealism. The Labour Party undoub- 
tedly needs an intellectual blood transfusion but on present showing it is 
more likely to come from the Party’s Right Wing than from the Left. The 
Right at least is conscious of realities while the Left is trying to evade 
them. One Way Only on the whole has had a polite reception. The 
Tribune editorialists are entirely unjustified in complaining about the 
welcome it has been given. Their little damp squib could not have been 
treated with greater solemnity if it had contained some quite new and 
startling departure instead of being very largely a collection of imbecile 
propaganda catch-words. The truth is that the public — and not only the 
Labour Party — awaited it with something more than ordinary interest. 
It was both feared and hoped that it would provoke a storm. What it 
has in fact provoked is derision. We know now what Mr Bevan’s friends 
have to say. In the immortal words employed by Mr John L. Lewis of a 
rival leader in the American labour movement: ‘I have spent a long time 
studying his mind and you can take it from me that there is nothing it in.’ 
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COMMENT 


The Indian election campaign has started. The election, which is both for 
the central assembly and the provincial assemblies, will be conducted in 
November and December. 

This will be one of the decisive events in Asia. The electorate is enor- 
mous — 175 millions. (Even to compile the registers has been a great 
achievement.) There are nearly 4,000 constituencies. The election will be 
the biggest experiment up to the present in acclimatizing western parlia- 
mentary institutions in the East. Assuming that the electorate under- 
stands fairly what it is doing, governments will be brought into being 
which will be genuinely based on popular support. The elections give for 
the first time a way of discovering mathematically the balance of political 
forces in India. 

The experience in the Pakistan elections last autumn suggests that a 
high percentage of the electors will not vote. But women voters in India 
will not suffer from the same disabilities - such as purdah ~ as the women 
voters in Pakistan: the proportion of women voting in India will thus 
probably be higher than in Pakistan. 

The Congress will almost certainly ‘win’ the election. The interesting 
questions are these. Will the opposition parties do so poorly that they will 
discredit themselves and give Congress a new lease of authority? Or will 
they do so well that it will be Congress which, in spite of having a numer- 
ical majority, is discredited ? If the latter, it may mean that Congress will 
be expected, both by itself and the public, to lose the next general election 
afterwards. Congress is in a dubious position. It was created as a national- 
ist movement to fight the British, not as a party with definite sectional 
interests and clear principles. Now that independence is won, what is to 
be its future? There are two views. One is that, in the special circum- 
stances of India, democratic government can be carried on successfully 
only if an over-riding nationalist party continues to exist. Indian society 
is so fissiparous that under parliamentary institutions it will quickly fall 
apart unless there is a ‘government party’ with prestige and popular 
support. Congress, on this view, must at all costs preserve its unity. For 
this purpose, its individual members must continue to sacrifice their 
special ideas and sectional concerns. (At the moment Mr Nehru is one 
of the chief sacrificers. He continues to express a very polite sympathy for 
the Indian Socialist Party, which is not at all in the Congress party line.) 
The other and rival view is that Congress in its present form has become 
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an anachronism, and is holding up the development of a healthy up-to- 
date political life. It is time for new parties to be formed, reflecting the 
natural divisions of interest within Indian society. A Congress split is not 
something to be afraid of but something to be unwelcomed. 

Nearly all the parties which oppose Congress took their origin from 
Congress itself; there is nothing new about Congress splits, but in the past 
each split has left the official Congress still on the throne. The opposition 
parties are usually described as of the left or right, but the terms have a 
rather special meaning in India. Left-wing parties want society 
changed in what they consider progressive directions: the right also want 
society changed, but into what they believe is a replica of ancient Hindu 
society. The Hindu Mahasabha is the chief reactionary party of this 
kind. Its real strength is quite unknown, but many of the disillusioned 
young men of to-day are turning to the Mahasabha instead of to the 
leftist parties. 

Many actual members of Congress would like to see the Mahasabha 
do well. On the left there are three parties, the Communists, the Socialists, 
and the new party of Mr Kripalani. 

The Communists include a few of the ablest young men of the country. 
(But in the last year or two the party seems to have lost the appeal which 
it had formerly, with interesting consequences, for the sons and daughters 
of high civil servants.) They control a large part of the trade unions. The 
weakness of the party — and it is still really weak — comes from its leader- 
ship. What is India to make of a party whose leaders are ousting each 
other every few months, with a complete swing-round of policy following 
every coup within the party? The very discipline of the party, accepting 
loyally each new turn, makes its instability all the more striking. A year 
or two ago the party line was insurrection and direct action. Communism 
was discredited by a series of outrages in Bengal, unpleasant in themselves 
but utterly useless in bringing about revolution. Now, perhaps in pre- 
paration for the election, it has swung back to semi-respectability. It 
offers to agitate by strictly constitutional means for the overthrow of the 
government if the government will withdraw the restrictive laws which 
Communist excesses obliged it to pass. 

The Communists are strongest in Bengal and in South India, especially 
on the borders of Hyderabad and Madras. They are trying also to dig in 
in Assam, and are appealing to the tribespeople in the Himalayan foot- 
hills. The Indian Socialists, on the other hand, are strongest in Bombay 
and in Bihar. While the Communists are homogeneous, the Socialists are 
the reverse. The Communists speak with one voice, though that voice is 
always changing its story; the Socialists are telling several different 
stories all at the same time. How the Socialists will do at the election it is 
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still impossible to say, They have had some success recently in building 
up a trade union following, especially in the distributive industries. At 
the elections they hope to have more than 2,000 candidates. They have 
published a vigorous election manifesto. It tries to steal the thunder of the 
Communists by proposing a drastic land-reform without compensation. 
It denounces India’s membership of the Commonwealth. 

The third party, the so-called ‘Workers, Peasants and Tenants Party,’ 
is the newest. All its members have quite recently seceded from Congress. 
Some are still half in, half out: for example, one of its chief leaders, the 
Indian Moslem Mr Kidwai, is still a Congressman and still in the Central 
Cabinet, though he can hardly remain there for very long. The leader of 
the party is Mr Kripalani, a former Congress president. It was formed at 
the beginning of June at a dramatic meeting at full moon on a heath near 
Patna. Its manifesto contains something for everybody. Its general tone 
is leftist: but it reassures the capitalists by promising that for the time 
being there will be no more nationalization. It wooes local nationalism 
by promising decentralization. The real essence of the party programme 
is that it wants a return to the ideas of Mr Gandhi, from which Congress 
itself has rather cynically freed itself. Mr Kripalani is a sincere Gandhian. 
He wants to see India adopt the simple life, with no more industrializa- 
tion than is absolutely necessary. 

One weakness of the party is that it lacks a party machine. Unlike the 
Communists and Socialists, it has no following of trade unionists. It con- 
sists to a great extent of Congress leaders from different parts of the 
country whose bond of union is that they have quarrelled with Congress. 
But the party has been well received in parts of Madras, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh (the former United Provinces) and East Punjab. It hopes to put 
up 2,000 candidates. There is some kind of agreement with the Socialists 
that the two parties should not play the Congress game by fighting each 
other: but co-operation will not go much farther than this. Mr Kripalani 
could not subordinate himself to Mr Jai Prakash Narain, the Socialist 
leader: and a Gandhian party is not a Socialist one. 

What happens to these parties will depend partly on how much money 
they can raise for election funds. Congress, which is wealthy, has adopted 
an election law which permits a rather high sum to be spent by candidates. 
The recent news is that the opposition has raised a surprisingly large sum: 
but its source is mysterious. 

The main election hope of the opposition lies in the bitterness of the 
younger generation. In the last year or two Congress has allowed itself 
to sink into a complacent lethargy. The accounts of its corruption are 
certainly exaggerated, but there is no smoke without some fire. Jobs are 
in the patronage of the Congress oligarchy: there is growing resentment 
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among the people not benefited by nepotism. The old ubiquitous frustra- 
tion which made the last years of the British Raj so dreary has returned 
in a worse form than before. Unhappy at their fate, the young men of 
India are consoling themselves with the gloomier writers 5 of Europe, 
especially Sartre and Koestler. 

In this mood, India faces the election. Will the election appear in history 
as a solitary and eccentric episode, sandwiched between one period of 
authoritarian government and another? Or will it be the start of true 
parliamentary democracy in India? All Asia is concerned in the answer. 

G. W. 


Air-minded Francophiles must have had mixed feelings about the 19th 
International Air Exhibition which ended on July 1st with the panache 
of a flying display at Le Bourget airport. The quarter of a million spec- 
tators were enthusiastic enough. But the experts and technicians amongst 
them who had also attended the static show at the Grand Salon in the 
Champs Elysees during the previous fortnight were cautiously wondering 
if France can revive as an air power and become, like Britain, a senior 
aeronautical partner in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

These international air shows, especially those held in Paris, provide 
an opportunity for stock-taking. There was a great temptation to sigh 
nostalgically and cast back the mind to the first international air show of 
all time held in Paris in 1908. It was followed by the golden age of French 
aviation. Henry Farman made the first closed circuit flight in Europe. 
Bleriot flew the Channel. Transatlantic air lend-lease went the other way 
in World War One.. American pilots came to French flying schools and 
flew French Moranes, Farmans and Breguets planes. But flying is a young 
man’s game and this is no moment for veterans’ sighs. After World War 
One French aviation slipped back. The slope became steeper and steeper, 
and at the end of World War Two French aircraft production had sunk 
to a nadir of muddle and despair. In the twenty years between the wars 
successive French governments had given the Armée de |’Air shoe-string 
budgets. The five years of German occupation that followed the war 
confined the French aircraft industry to repair work for the Luftwaffe 
and to making a few flying-boats, training machines and light liaison 
planes. There was no manufacture of engines of 1,500 h.p. or more, no 
jet and radar developments — in fact anything that pertained to really 
modern aviation was placed outside French reach. The heavy Anglo- 
American bombing of French aircraft factories was the final disaster from 
which France is still trying to recover. 
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1951 
And she is recovering. The current five-year plan, started in 1946, is 
under way, but it grinds as slowly as the mills of God. At first it was hoped 
that the promised budget of 200 milliards of francs would produce a 
front-line strength of 1,000 planes, mainly jet fighters and fighter bombers. 
But as in the case of Britain, France was slow to re-arm in the air after 
World War Two. The demands made by the setting up of a radar defence 
system, niggardly budgets (the present allocation for the French Air 
Force is about one-third of the British Parliamentary vote for the Royal 
Air Force), difficulty in recruiting pilots who get much better pay and 
conditions as civil pilots for Air France — these are some of the reasons 
why the French Air Force is slow in recovery. The granting of licences to 
build British and American equipment was also delayed. 

But in the last two years the tempo has been speeded up. The hope and 
plan is that by the end of 1951 the Armée de l’Air will have, inter alia, 
some ten to a dozen fighter groups of Vampires, including some built in 
French factories, and about half a dozen groups of American Thunderjets 
and French-designed jet Ouragans for tactical support work. They hope 
to be building thirty to forty Ouragans a month by the end of 1951. There 
is no intention of building a heavy bomber force so far as one ean see. 
However, both the Vampire and the Thunderjet will, of course, soon be 
obsolescent and that is why our attention was focused on France’s own . 
new jet planes and engines at the 1951 International Air Show. Can 
France stage a real air revival — a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by all friends of France? Technically, I think she can. France has already 
established the fact that she has now able aeronautical engineers. The 
‘Atar’ engine product of S N E C M A is in the same class — and in some 
ways superior — to the Rolls Royce “Tay’ and ‘Avon’. It could develop 
into something approaching the British ‘Sapphire’ which is being rapidly 
manufactured in large numbers for the American Air Force. In the 
‘Mystere’ and the ‘Espadon’ France has jet fighters in the same class as 
our best British jet fighters — the Supermarine 535 and the Hawker P 1081 
~ though neither of the French planes will be in squadrons this year. 
The French twin-jet ‘Grognard’ may shortly be a close rival of the 
British — and now American’— Canberra. France has also made good 
modern four-engined transport planes like the Breguet-Provence freighter 
and the Sud-Est-Armagnac cargo plane. French helicopters are in some 
ways ahead of British and American designs. And that is just a short list 
to report progress in the last two years. 

But there are things less pleasant which have to be said about French 
aviation— and said loudly by the friends of France. In 1950 there were six 
times as-many young civil pilots who earned their wings as compared 
with 1949. The equivalent military figures would be as good if the pay of 
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military pilots was raised. In fact, the whole French Air,Force budget 
must be revised upwards in a striking manner. Secondly, France must 
stop making so many different types of modern plane and concentrate on 
her best. It is time that a stop was put to the constant plea that the French 
are a nation of individualists. This may be a good topic for after-dinner 
conversation, but in this particular field it has produced a wasteful 
multiplicity of types, especially in transport and trainer aircraft. France 
must be geared and disciplined to the aircraft production required by 
N A T O. General Eisenhower, in his July speech at the English-speaking 
Union’s dinner in his honour, stated clearly — almost brazenly — that some 
countries of the Atlantic Treaty organization do not weld themselves 
closely into his team for reasons of national pride. Europe, he said, needs 
a real military union — a working federation. France has the right to 
national pride in her aviation only if she will make it a thing worthy of 
the French. She must dig more deeply into her national coffers, select her 
best air material and concentrate on it, and — most important — she must 
make the youth of France air-minded. The International Air Show in the 
Grand Palais was for technicians and businessmen. It needed more 
popular appeal, more working and self-explanatory models for young 
Frenchmen — something to bring in the Lycéens. The French Air Force 
should father such lycées as those of Henri IV and Louis le Grand and 
make them air-minded. French airmen should go out and tell the French 
people what air power means to them. Some of the ardour that goes in 
cooking and syndicalism could usefully be transferred to propaganda for 
France in the air. And on our side, we should trust France more. I know 
of at least one able French electrical engineer who could make a useful 
contribution to Western air equipment. But he cannot get the informa- 
tion and encouragement he needs. The French air force must be either a 
satellite of N A TO or a senior partner. Now is the time to decide. I 
hope it will be the latter for I believe in France — though not until she can 
invigorate and speed up her air revival. The French air force needs a 
new deal. 
A. L. 


Scholarly reputations have frequently been made, or enhanced, by the 
collation of different versions of ancient texts. The publication, still 
in progress, of Stalin’s works (thirteen volumes have so far appeared) 
provides an opportunity for a less exacting but perhaps more amusing 
indulgence in this pastime. It is unlikely that anyone will be found with 
sufficient perseverance to undertake this work on the grand scale, since 
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those whose interest might be equal to the occasion, that is, Soviet and 
Communist students, are by the nature of the case excluded from partici- 
pation in the game. 

To spot the total omission of early writings or speeches from the col- 
lection requires scholarship of a different order; the discoveries emerge 
rather as the by-product of serious historical research. In his masterly 
and indispensable book The Bolshevik Revolution, Mr E.H. Carr has 
noted several of these omissions. The first is an editorial note written by 
Stalin in Pravda, a few days before the 1917 revolution, on an article in 
which Lenin attacked certain views held by Kamenev and Zinoviev. 
Stalin wrote that ‘in fundamentals’ they were ‘of one mind’. Since, for 
the last fifteen years or so, these two Bolshevik leaders have been officially 
described as traitors, capitalist agents, etc., it is clearly inexpedient to 
allow it to be recalled that at one time Stalin thought them, fundament- 
ally, of one mind with Lenin. A further instance of omission given by 
Mr Carr needs as little explaining. It concerns the theses presented by 
Stalin in 1918 to the commission drafting the constitution, which refer to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as a question which has ‘no relation to 
an established socialist order where there will be no... apparatus of 
power’. The continued existence of this apparatus in the Soviet Union 
today presents Communist theoreticians with one of their more uneasy 
difficulties; the dogma itself being sacrosanct, various laborious and un- 
convincing attempts have been made to explain the steady expansion 
and reinforcement of the state machinery, but it is no doubt better still 
to give a hint that the subject is one which need not be discussed at all. 
(Incidentally, this is the favourite theme of the Yugoslavs in their theor- 
etical disputes with the Soviet leaders.) Three further omissions noted in 
the same book concern a subject on which Stalin, as the first Commissar 
for Nationalities, is perhaps specially sensitive. They consist of an article 
published in Pravda in December 1917, which was interpreted by the 
Ukranian Rada as an attempt to undermine its authority; a letter sent 
by Stalin to the party organizations in the Kazakh Republic accusing 
them of passivity and pessimism, and an article on national self-deter- 
mination which appeared originally in June 1925. 

The present writer’s own finds, made not as the result of any systematic 
check but in the course of other work involving the use of certain passages 
from a limited number of Stalin’s speeches and articles, are of a minor 
character, but testify to the care with which the legend of infallibility is 
being built. The change which occurs most frequently is the omission of 
the names of those who subsequently fell into disgrace (for example, 
Rykov, in the article dated 28 July 1927), or, where this is not possible, 
the deletion of the word ‘comrade’ before the name (for example, 
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Rakovsky, in the interview dated 5 November 1927). Alterations to fit 
phrases into the rigid formulas accepted today are also frequent — for 
example, ‘French bourgeois revolution’ instead of ‘French revolution’ in 
the article of July 1927, and ‘colonial and dependent countries’ instead of 
‘colonial countries’ in the report to the fifteenth party congress. One of the 
questions asked in the interview already mentioned concerned the 
Soviet attitude to the League of Nations. In the course of his reply Stalin 
said: ‘The League of Nations is a “‘house of assignation” for the imperial- 
ist business managers, arranging their business behind the scenes.’ Seven 
years later the Soviet Union entered the League of Nations, and in the 
version of the interview now published the change of policy is made less 
abrupt by the addition of a few words. The paragraph now runs: ‘In 
present conditions the League of Nations’, etc. The speech to the fifteenth 
party congress listed recognition of the Soviet Union by Uruguay as one 
of the favourable events in the period covered by Stalin’s report. More 
than nine years later Uruguay broke off relations, and the reference to 
recognition has been omitted from the report as it now appears in the 
collected works. 

These two instances suggest that an interesting addition is being made 
to the characteristics of the public image of Stalin. Infallibility is taking 
on a new dimension, the gift of prophecy. 

One or two textual changes suggest a half-hearted attempt to tone 
down slightly passages which might be interpreted as incitement to 
revolution in other countries. In a speech delivered in May 1925, Stalin 
said that ‘The emergence of the Communist elements to form a single 
party can in such countries [as Morocco] take place only in the course of 
the struggle against imperialism, and more particularly after a successful 
revolutionary war against imperialism’. In the collected works ‘successful 
revolutionary war’ becomes ‘successful revolutionary struggle’. Similarly, 
in a speech delivered on 1 August 1927, ‘the USS R as the basis of the 
world revolution’ becomes ‘the U S S R as the basis of the world revolu- 
tionary movement’. This is followed by the argument that there is no 
alternative other than defence of the USSR or struggle against the 
USSR. ‘On this question neutrality, vacillation, reservation, the 
search for a third position — these are attempts to evade responsibility, to 
turn aside from unconditional defence of the USSR...’ The revised 
version expands the last phrase into ‘unconditional struggle in defence 
of the USSR’. 

Of more direct interest to English readers are the changes that have been 
made in the section of the same speech dealing with the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee. The policy of joint action with the British Trade Unions 
had been attacked in the C PS U, and Stalin was defending it. 
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At the present time we are carrying out our work of revolutionizing the 
working class in Europe by three channels. . . . (c) through the Anglo-Soviet 
Unity Committee, as one of the means of facilitating the struggle of the 
Profintern and its sections to disintegrate and isolate the labour aristocracy 
in the trade unions. 


In the new version ‘disintegrate’ has been omitted. Later, dealing with 
the need to ‘expose the treachery’ of the English labour leaders, he asked 
‘would that be good for us?’ and answers that it would not be bad. This 
question now runs: ‘would that be good for the labour movement?’ 

It is probable that an exaniination of Stalin’s speeches and writings 
on China up to 1927 would reveal a large number of alterations, since 
this was a question on which he was most seriously mistaken, and which 
led to bitter disputes within the C P S U and the Comintern. In a speech 
in 1925 to the students of the Communist University of the Peoples of the 
East, Stalin said: 


In such countries [as China] the Communists must change from the 
policy of a united national front to the policy of a revolutionary bloc of the 
workers and the petty bourgeoisie. In these countries such a bloc may take 
the form of a single party, a party of workers and peasants, like the Kuo- 
mintang.... 


In the text of the speech published in the collected works the phrase ‘like 
the Kuomintang’ has been omitted. 

If it is contended that Marshal Stalin has a certain right to discard or 
alter his own writings (even without any indication that this has been 
done), this argument cannot be applied to the new (fourth) edition of 
Lenin’s works, recently published in Moscow. Again, the omission noted 
below was discovered by chance, but it is unlikely to be unique. In 
February 1919 it had been suggested that there were serious differences 
of opinion between Lenin and Trotsky on policy towards the peasantry, 
and Trotsky had replied to a letter on this question published in [zvestia. 
Lenin also replied: 


Comrade Trotsky says that the rumours of differences between him and 
me are a monstrous and unscrupulous lie, circulated by the landlords and 
capitalists or by their witting and unwitting tools. I for my part fully 
endorse Comrade Trotsky’s statement. There are no differences between 
us .. . I wholeheartedly endorse what Comrade Trotsky has said. 


This letter, published in the English edition of Lenin’s works (vol. 
xxiii, p. 529), has been dropped from the fourth edition. 

Although debarred from this kind of inquiry, Soviet scholars are left 
in no doubt as to the amount of attention it is appropriate to pay to the 
Marshal’s writings. An article in Bolshevik (1951, No. 7), the organ of the 
Central Committee of the C PS U, reviewing the 1950 issues of the 
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periodical Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet State and Law) charges the 
editors with tepidity on this score: 
The first and most honourable duty of the periodical Soviet State and 

Law is to help Soviet jurists to arm themselves with all the wealth of 
Leninist-Stalinist ideas in the field of the theory of state and law.... 
Twelve volumes of Stalin’s works have appeared, in which basic problems 
of state and law are treated with profundity. But this periodical restricted 
itself to one article only, which appeared when the first volume was pub- 
lished. It did not succeed in revealing to its readers, at the necessary 
ideological level, the tremendous importance for juridical science of 
Stalin’s works of genius on linguistics. The publication of these works, which 
was. an outstanding event in the ideological life of Soviet society, was dealt 
with by the editors only in one article and in two reports on the discussion of 
Comrade Stalin’s works at the meetings of the Council of the Institute of 
Law and the Council of the All-Union Institute of Juridical Sciences. 


The editors have no doubt had a chance to rehabilitate themselves, 
for the anniversary of the articles on linguistics was recently celebrated. 
Interviewed by Tass, the President of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
said: 

jJ.V. Stalin's: work “Marxism and Questions of Linguistics” not only 
brought about a genuine revolution in the field of linguistics but defined 
the further paths of development for philosophy, history, the study of 
literature, and theory of the state and law. It is also of first-rate import- 
ance for the whole of modern natural science. 


The Academy’s Departments of History and Philosophy, and of 
Economics and Law, organized special sessions to celebrate the annivers- 
ary, and meetings were held by the Russian Ministry of Education and 
Institute of Pedagogy. The publication of various symposia and mono- 
graphs added to the festive nature of the occasion. 

It is difficult to grasp the dilemma of an intellectual élite constantly 
exposed to supervision and pressure on this scale. One of the more easily 
recognizable external results has been the gradual disappearance of any 
frontier between scholarship and propaganda, but the effects on the 
scholars themselves, and on their capacity to make contributions in their 
own subject, can only be surmised. It is not uncommon for people every- 
where to lead, in some respects, a kind of double life, outwardly observing 
forms and conventions to which they are inwardly indifferent or even 
hostile. It has been the prerogative (and the obligation) of the scholar, 
in his chosen field of study, to pursue his aim single-mindedly, and it is 
here that the conflict arises. The report given at the annual meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in February provides a relevant example. Academ- 
ician Astakhov, of the Institute of Philosophy, was criticized because he 
‘did not work on the subject “Fundamentals of Marxist-Leninist Esthetics” 
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assigned to him in the plan, but instead continued to write his own 
personal work on the origin of the arts.’ 

It would be foolish, without considerable study, to hazard a guess as 
to the nature and extent of the resistance offered to this pressure. The 
immediate impression given to the public is one of practically total unity 
and conformity, occasionally flawed by error, negligence, and inadequacy. 
But it is unnecessary to accept this as indicating a genuine absence of 
strain and conflict. However high the outer wall of fictional uniformity 
which hides the intellectual life behind, it is possible at times to pierce it 
by inference. The same report of the Academy of Sciences suggests that 
Passive resistance is not unknown, even if in the end unsuccessful. 


For two years the directors of the Institute of Economics have been 
obstinately maintaining the need to confirm Doctor of Economic Sciences 
L.A. Mendelson in the post of senior scientific staff member. A book 
written by L.A. Mendelson turned out to be harmful and was sharply 
criticised in the Party press, As a result the Institute released L.A. Mendel- 
son from his work. 


It does not follow that in fact the directors had put up a fight for two 
years to help their colleague; the statement may be merely meant to 
suggest, after the event, that the likelihood of his error had been foreseen; 
but it does indicate the encouraging difficulties inherent in the attempt 
to impose complete intellectual uniformity. 

j-D. 


When Arnold Schoenberg died on July 14th, he was for the first time on 
the point of recognition, at least by advanced minorities outside his own 
circle. The main obstacle to such recognition had always been, not the 
sound of his music which was infrequently heard and still less listened to, 
but the revolutionary method of note-organization upon which it was 
based, a method widely condemned as mere mathematics by those with- 
out knowledge of his music. 

The principle of this twelve-note method of composition is that the 
basis of each work shall be a different note-row (although a whole opera 
may be based on a single row) in which the twelve notes of the chromatic 
scale occur in a fixed order in which they must always recur. 

Schoenberg first’ became dissatisfied with the traditional procedures of 
composition towards the end of the first decade of the century, when he 
was in his thirties, but passed through a so-called ‘atonal’ period of some 
fifteen years before the twelve-note method was clearly formulated. The 
problem was not to write expressive music. Of his early pieces in the 
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‘atonal’ period, Schoenberg says, in his book Style and Idea, that their 
foremost characteristics were ‘their extreme expressiveness and their 
extraordinary brevity. At that time neither I nor my pupils (Berg and 
Webern, who adopted the same method) were conscious of the reasons 
for these features. Later I discovered that our sense of form was right when 
it forced us to counterbalance extreme emotionality with extraordinary 


shortness.’ The greater problem was to write in the new language music of 
a lesser intensity, to provide the variety and sense of emotional rise and . | 


fall essential to works on a larger scale. The twelve-note method, ‘which 
seemed fitted to replace those structural differentiations provided formerly 
by tonal harmonies’ was its solution. 

The method also answered another necessity that faced, and still faces 
modern composers: the necessity of finding a new language of music 
governed by set conventions easily adopted by any composer, and offering 
within those conventions almost infinite possibilities of varied invention — 
a vehicle of expression capable of more or less universal adoption and 
intelligibility, to succeed the system of tonality which has served and 
apparently been exhausted by the musical geniuses of the last three 
centuries. That the twelve-note method has these qualities is amply 
demonstrated in its use by many younger composers, some of them very 
talented, in every country. Berg was the most popular exponent of the 
method, and for a time eclipsed his teacher. Although he had a facility in 
the manipulation of note-rows such as Schoenberg never knew, he con- 
tinued to use elements of the older tonal system in his music, which made 
its beauty more easily perceptible to musicians traditionally educated. 
Schoenberg’s great achievement was to create music of an equal power 
and beauty without deviating from its method. He strictly rejected any 
tonal association, and took great pains to avoid even isolated octave 
clashes in order not to give extra emphasis to any one note, and thus 
suggest a possible ‘tonic’. He aimed to communicate and provide the 
same emotional message and experience as are to be found in ‘classical’ 
music, without reference to its language. 

In the first he succeeded, but in the second was he not pursuing a 
chimera? Hindemith, the other great intellectual of modern music, 
perceived the problems of modern composition with equal acuteness, and 
sought to solve them in an equally well thought out and logical ‘rational’ 
musical system, much more closely related to traditional conceptions of 
tonality. That he, perhaps for want of Schoenberg’s genius, has not fully 
justified his system in great works of art, does not mean that it may not 
some time prove more fruitful. Barték, too, who like Schoenberg was 
much preoccupied with the importance of form, and whose early revolu- 
tionary works were also mostly emotionally intense miniatures, later 
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found his way empirically to a new progressive idiom and new large forms 
related to those of the classics. And Schoenberg himself, in shunning the 
syntax of ‘tonal’ music, was not always able to avoid its other important 
expressive characteristics. The Wagnerian origin of his melody, plain for 
all to hear in Verklarte Nacht, is often little less apparent in his later 
works. The decorative figurations of his music fall into familiar patterns, 
and its dynamic structure, although extremely subtle and complex, is full 
of the implications of older music. At one period after the formulation of 
the twelve-note method, Schoenberg reverted temporarily to the classical 
tonal system, and even when he was not consciously doing so, he could not 
escape his traditional inheritance. The idiomatic world of the slow move- 
ment of the String Quartet No. 3 is at times indistinguishable from that of 
the finale of Barték’s String Quartet No. 2, and the rising sequence at the 
beginning of the Violin Concerto, or the opening pages of the piano 
Concerto have an undeniably ‘tonal’ sound. It is hardly too much to say 
that every bar of Schoenberg can be understood, and possibly technically 
accounted for according to the canons of ‘tonal’ music. 

On the other hand, younger composers are experiencing more difficulty 
in surmounting their problems, and it is noteworthy that while neither 
Barték, whose personal solution offers little scope for profitable imitation 
or further exploration, nor Hindemith, who has not been the ideally 
.persuasive advocate of his own theories, has any important disciples, the 
number of Schoenberg’s increases every year. Thus salvation for com- 
posers who have not Schoenberg’s ties with tradition may yet be seen to 
lie in the strict development of the twelve-note method. 

Whether this happens or not, Schoenberg’s ultimate position will not 
be affected. He may acquire additional historical interest as an innovator, 
but his true importance is as a creative genius — a composer of music of a 
sublime and enduring beauty that no subsequent development can 


invalidate. 


Cc. M. 















THE PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN SOCIALISM 
Richard Lowenthal 


The re-birth of the Socialist International was heralded by little publicity. 
Its founders, particularly in Britain, were plainly anxious not to arouse 
exaggerated expectations. They emphasized that the adoption of the 
hallowed name of the International would mark no substantial change in 
the actual powers of the Committee for International Socialist Conferences 
(CO MISCO) created after the war — that the new body would have 
as little power as the old to take political majority decisions binding on the 
national parties. It seemed that all that was intended was the hoisting of a 
flag on a modest building that had already proved its usefulness — a gesture 
made to please some foreigners fond of flag waving, no more. 

Yet is it likely that the Frankfurt Congress will in fact be regarded by 
the future historian as a true landmark in the development of the demo- 
cratic labour movement. Without needing to resort to majority vote, the 
assembled parties from Western Europe and the East European exiles, the 
Socialists of India and Japan, of Canada and Uruguay, turned out to have 
common views not only on some of the most crucial world problems of the 
day — they unanimously voted a Declaration of Principles embodying 
nothing less than a new conception of democratic socialism. The Congress 
did not invent this conception which had in fact grown more or less 
independently in a number of socialist movements over the last twenty 
years, but it revealed its common acceptance throughout the movement. 
The building, after all, deserved a new flag. 

At the same time, in proclaiming the common content of democratic 
socialist doctrine, the Congress also revealed its limitations. The new con- 
ception has been developed in the economic and cultural milieu of a number 
of advanced West European democracies by parties preoccupied with theit 
national problems. As stated at Frankfurt, it furnished a common basis for 
the domestic struggle of the West European socialist parties as well as for 
the defence of Western democracy against the totalitarian threat from the 
East, and also for the revision by the Western world of its traditional 
relation to the impoverished and backward areas. But it offers very little 
guidance for the struggle conducted by socialists inside these poor and 
backward areas, and next to none for the problems of international organ- 
ization within the Western world. The parties represented at Frankfurt 
were sufficiently united to form a common conception of socialism and a 
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common strategy for the defence of democracy; beyond that, they did not 
have a common international policy. 

The Declaration of the Principles of Democratic Socialism, unanimously 
adopted by the Congress, stands out as its main achievement. It offers a new 
definition of socialism — of its basic aims and values, its economic and 
political conditions and the forces which are to bring it about. 

‘Socialism aims to liberate the peoples from dependence on a minority 
which owns or controls the means of production,’ runs the preamble. ‘It 
aims to put economic power in the hands of the people as a whole and to 
create a community in which free men work together as equals.’ 

There is nothing in this which contradicts the classical definitions of 
capitalism and socialism. Private versus public control of the means of 
production remains the decisive contrast. But care is taken not to identify 
private control with private ownership, nor public control with state 
ownership. The new criterion is given in the section on ‘economic demo- 
cracy’ : ‘Production must be planned in the interest of the people as a whole. 
Such planning is incompatible with the concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few. It requires effective democratic control of the economy.’ 

Democratic planning, planning for the people and by the people has 
thus come to be regarded as the basic condition of socialism. The concept 
of public ownership is subordinate to this as the means to an end, one of a 
number of means and one which is needed to a different extent in different 
countries, as further paragraphs point out. 

If planning becomes the decisive lever of public control, democracy 
becomes the guarantee of the socialist character of the plan. ‘Democratic 
socialism therefore stands in sharp contradiction both to capitalist plan- 
ning and to every form of totalitarian planning; these exclude public 
control of production and a fair distribution of its results.’ Democracy is 
thus not a mere means to the achievement of socialism, a ‘favourable 
battleground for the class struggle’ in the ancient phrase, but part of the 

definition of socialism itself; and a full section of the declaration is taken 
up with an unambiguous statement of the principles of political democracy 
and individual liberty including ‘the right of more than one party to exist 
and the right of opposition.’ Accordingly, the conflict between democratic 
socialism and communism no longer appears as a disagreement about 
means to a common end, but as a conflict of fundamental ends between 
the adherents of a democratically controlled economy and the defenders of 
the despotism of a managerial bureaucracy. 

So far the majority of commentators have emphasized the contrast 
between the ‘moderation’ of the Frankfurt declaration and the ‘radicalism’ 
of the traditional socialist demand for the expropriation of all the means of 
production, distribution and exchange. Such a view ignores the fact that 
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during the whole period dominated by that formula — roughly the forty 
years from the foundation of the Second International in 1889 to the world 
crisis of 1929 — all socialist parties had, side by side with their radical 
‘maximum programme,’ a ‘minimum programme’ of piecemeal reform. 
The pattern was set by the German Social Democrats’ Erfurt programme 
of 1891, drafted by Karl Kautsky and taken over by a number of socialist 
parties in almost unchanged translations; and the German Social Demo- 
crats also set the pattern of divergence between a reformist practice guided 
by the minimum programme and a radical theory serving only the pur- 
poses of the socialist Sunday Schools. If the new conception is far remote 
from the revolutionary doctrine of total expropriation, it is equally remote 
from the reformist practice that used to go with it. The very distinction 
between ‘maximum’ and ‘minimum’ programme has disappeared. 

The reason for the change is that in an age of the world crisis and of 
totalitarian expansion, piecemeal reform has proved insufficient to secure 
even modest progress in a socialist direction, while wholesale expropriation 
has turned out to be both politically impossible and economically un- 
necessary for a change of effective control over the economic system of 
advanced industrial countries. The point of the modern technique of 
planning is that, from a socialist point of view, it permits the entire frame- 
work of the economy to be transformed by the methods of democracy. 

The Swedish Social Democrats were the pioneers of the change. In the 
1932 elections, during a period of mass unemployment and after a number 
of experiments in reformist government participation had proved indecisive 
both in Sweden and elsewhere, they fought for the first time on a pro- 
gramme of democratic planning — and won. Assisted by the highly advanced 
state of economic analysis in Sweden, they have since then retained almost 
uninterrupted control of the government and achieved a remarkable social 
transformation. 

Planning ideas were also widely discussed in the German labour move- 
ment during the 1932 slump, and an employment and stabilization pro- 
gramme was actually adopted by the German trade unions, but their ideas 
were not sufficiently developed and their propaganda too half-hearted to 
allow German labour to regain the initiative. The idea of planning was 
taken up all the more vigorously after Hitler’s victory by Hendrik de Man 
in Belgium. His Plan de Travail was soon imitated, with national variants, 
by the Socialists of Holland and Switzerland, the French reformist trade 
unions and the Norwegian Labour Party, which up to then had professed 
a revolutionary doctrine. The Norwegians, with the Swedish example 
before their eyes, gained power with the plan in 1935, and have held it ever 
since. In Holland, Belgium, France and Switzerland, the plan campaign 
was, after great initial successes, overtaken partly by the Popular Front 
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movement, which under Communist influence adopted only a diluted 
version of its economic ideas, and partly by the belated devaluation of 
these gold bloc countries. At the time, planning appeared to have been 
merely a passing fashion in the labour movement. But the historic forces 
which had produced the idea continued to operate, and the Keynesian 
analysis on one side, the practice of non-democratic planning by Nazi 
Germany on the other, went on to influence socialist minds. 

During the war the doctrine of full employment was adopted in Britain 
and the rudiments of an economic budget were developed. Since 1945 the 
Labour governments of Britain and Scandinavia and the Dutch coalition 
government have based their policies entirely on the new conception, 
proving in practice that democratic planning, using nationalization as an 
instrument to a widely varying extent, can effectively subject the national 
economy to public control and can use it for the purposes defined in this 
declaration: ‘Full employment, higher production, a rising standard of 
life, social security and a fair distribution of income and property.’ Mean- 
while the experience of Nazism and Communism has shown that in the age 
of planning the presence or absence of democracy makes a decisive differ- 
ence not only for the entire cultural atmosphere, but also for the purpose 
to which planning is put, and thus for the character of the social and 
economic system. 

The European countries in which socialist parties have succeeded in 
creating the framework of democratic planning — Britain, Scandinavia 
and Holland — all have certain special features in common. They are 
advanced countries with a high traditional standard of living, a high level 
of universal education, a continuous and undisturbed growth of modern 
democracy, a strong tradition of self-government and, based on all that, a 
strong sense of national community and civic duty. With one exception, 
they are also all Protestant countries in which the Labour movement has 
not been forced in its early stages into a position of militant anti-clericalism, 
and has thus shown no tendency to turn Marxism into a counter-religion ; 
in the cases of Britain and Sweden, the moral fervour of the noncon- 
formist sects has even made an important contribution to the formation of 
the socialist movement, as to that of liberal ‘radicalism’ before, and has 
furnished an element of continuity of values between the latter and the 
former. The exception is Holland with its strong Catholic minority and 
its unique tendency to force all social activities, from schools to radio 
listening and from political parties to trade unions and agricultural co- 
operatives, into denominational compartments; there, socialism grew up 
as a branch of the free-thinking ‘humanist’ community and in constant 
rivalry to both Catholic and Protestant labour movements. But Dutch 
humanism has always shown a peculiar puritan colouring, more closely 
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akin to the morality of the Protestant sects than to the Masonic radicalism 
of the Latin countries, and the post-war achievements of the Dutch 
socialists are based on their reorganization as a supra-denominational 
labour party, and on their coalition with a Catholic party pushed left- 
ward by the new danger of a non-sectarian competition. 

In the Latin Catholic countries with their tradition of strong ecnuualiaal 
state machines and weak self-government, their repeated Bonapartist and 
fascist setbacks to the growth of democracy and their powerful church 
influence often allied with a crudely irresponsible upper class, the labour 
movement has shown a strong tendency to constitute itself as a counter- 
society and a counter-church with a revolutionary creed, of either the 
Marxist or the syndicalist variety. 

The Belgian movement, which in the early ’thirties had embraced the 
new idea of the Plan with the force of a myth, was discouraged and thrown 
back on traditional dogmatism first by de Man’s own abandonment of his 
plan when he entered a coalition government in a feeble position, and 
later by the behaviour of this protagonist of planning under the Nazi 
occupation. In German-speaking central Europe, the hold of Marxian 
terminology had always been particularly strong, and at least in Catholic 
Austria, with its long-lasting, multi-national semi-despotism, the language 
expressed a real attitude of fundamental opposition to the state which was 
confirmed when Dollfuss crushed Austrian democracy in 1934; in Ger- 
many, the revolutionary conception of socialism naturally revived among 
the active minority that continued the underground struggle after Hitler’s 
seizure of power. 

The Frankfurt declaration allows one to measure the influence exerted 
on the thought of all these continental Socialists, since 1945, by the threat of 
Russian totalitarianism on one side, and the successes of their British and 
Scandinavian comrades on the other. The Austrian Socialists have 
emerged from the holocaust with a new realization of the importance of 
making democracy work if it is to be defended, and have since then 
worked as coalition partners of the Catholics, always pressing for a 
planning programme. The German Social Democrats who have success- 
fully prevented Communist ‘fusion’ from crossing the Elbe, and the 
French Socialists who have had to defend a precarious minority position 
in the labour movement, have both upheld the British example against 
free enterprise policies as well as against Communism; so have those 
Italian Socialists who have taken any interest in an independent economic 
policy. The Belgian Socialists have hesitated longest to commit them- 
selves once again to the idea of planning. but Frankfurt showed that even 
their doubts have now been overcome. 


* * * * 
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The above sketch may suffice to show that the present socialist con- 
ception has grown in a manner totally different from the old ‘Marxist’, or 
more properly Kautskyan, orthodox. Then, conclusions drawn from the 
Marxian analysis of the historic tendencies of capitalism, interwoven 
with some of Marx’s comments on the labour movement of his day, 
were built up into a theoretical system which claimed to reveal in advance 
the right road to socialism by means of ‘scientific’ analysis. As the 
socialist movements were in fact everywhere minorities and the condi- 
tions for a basic transformation of the economic system did not yet exist 
anywhere, the gap between the maximum programme, which anticipated 
a future revolution in theory, and the minimum programme which 
formulated the reformist practice of the day was inevitable. 

The present conception, on the contrary, has grown out of the actual 
practice of the most successful sections of the socialist movement, in a 
manner much more similar to the method employed by Marx himself in 
his Inaugural Address for the First International than to the normative 
‘Marxism’ of the Second. When Marx in 1864 formulated the basic 
document on which the labour movements of his day were to agree, he 
did not attempt to lay down a norm based on his own analysis of society: 
that was the practice he condemned as sectarian wherever he met it. 
He merely described the actual development of the movement in its 
various forms and sought its common denominator, taking from his own 
theory only the conviction that the working class in its struggle would 
discover the right road by experience. 

The Inaugural Address claimed to teach the workers only what its 
author had discovered by following their own actions, to make them 
conscious of the implicit lessons of their own experience. It is ironical to 
reflect that the rigid dogmatism of the Communist International is an 
exaggerated caricature of the magisterial attitude first adopted by the 
much abused ‘opportunist renegade’ Karl Kautsky, while the Anglo- 
Saxon empiricism of the Frankfurt declaration, in charting the path 
already trodden in practice by the movement, follows closely the method 
adopted by Marx himself. 


* * * * 


The socialist conception developed in the Frankfurt declaration is 
based on the experience of advanced Western countries. Its underlying 
values are the values of Western civilization. What, then, can it offer to 
nations living both in a different stage of economic development and in a 
different cultural tradition? Despite the participation of Indian and 
Japanese delegates, the conference has furnished little material for 
answering this question. 
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The declaration says that in the under-developed areas, ‘different forms 
of democratic socialism are evolying under the pressure of different cir- 
cumstances. The main enemies of Socialism in these areas are parasitical 
exploitation by indigenous financial oligarchies and colonial exploitation 
by foreign capitalists. The Socialists fight for political and economic 
democracy, they seek to raise the standard of living for the masses through 
land reform and industralization, the extension of public ownership 
and the development of producers’ and consumers’ co-operatives.’ 

Though experience suggests that planning can play an important role in 
the development of backward areas, planning is not specifically men- 
tioned in this context. On the other hand, it is not by any means proven 
that such development can everywhere be achieved by a democratic 
regime, and there is much evidence pointing in the opposite direction. 
Granted that there can be no socialism, in the meaning of this declara- 
tion, without democracy, it must be admitted that the immediate task 
before the under-developed countries is not socialism; for them, this is still 
a ‘maximum programme’, It is an important fact that there exist now in 
two major Asiatic countries at least mass movements of the working 
people who put their hopes into an alliance with the democratic labour 
movement of the West rather than into submission to Moscow. But should 
willingness to conclude such analliance, on the part of Europe’s democratic 
Socialists, be confined to movements who adopt our ideas of democracy 
in their present stage of development ? 

The point is of great potential importance. The attraction of Moscow 
communism for the masses of the under-developed countries rests on two 
main factors: on the Russian revolution’s hostility to colonial imperialism, 
and on the existence in many of these countries of political and social 
structures which cannot be transformed to the advantage of the working 
people without revolutionary use of the State’s power. The first of these 
factors is being progressively weakened by the evidence of Russian neo- 
imperialism on one side, and by the new Western policy of economic aid 
on non-imperialist terms on the other. The second can be equally 
weakened as the West proves its willingness to support revolutionary 
regimes in such areas if they are genuinely independent from Moscow. 
The Burmese regime is a case in point; so is, in under-developed Eastern 
Europe, that of Marshal Tito. Are they really less truly ‘socialist’ than 
the Indian and Japanese Socialist Parties - or are they merely more 
powerful ? 

To ask this question is not necessarily to advocate the reception of the 
official Communist Party of Yugoslavia into the Socialist International: 
the very name shows the difficulties. What matters is rather to recognize 
that the International is still essentially an organization of West European 
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parties which have now realized the need for an alliance with indepen- 
dent, socially progressive mass movements in the under-developed areas. 
That alliance, and the mutual co-operation of all these movements, 
should be fostered, whether or not a particular movement subscribes to 
all the principles of the Frankfurt declaration, and therefore qualifies for 
membership in the International. 


THE NEW AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
David C. Williams 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, the citizens of Washington were 
preparing to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Deciaration of Inde- 
pendence. Their mayor wrote its author, Thomas Jefferson, inviting him 
to be a guest of honour at the ceremony. Jefferson was, in his own words, 
so ‘worn down with age, infirmity, and pain’ that he was ‘scarcely able to 
walk from one room to another’, and he had to decline the invitation. 
But his faith in the principles of the American Revolution, and his belief 
that they were valid not only for the United States but for the whole 
world, was as fresh as ever as he wrote: 


May the Declaration of Independence be to the world, what I believe it 
will be — to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally to all — the signal 
of arousing men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind themselves... . All eyes are 
opened, or are opening, to the rights of man. The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to every view the palpable truth that 
the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favoured few, booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the 
grace of God. 


It was, as it happened, the last letter Jefferson ever wrote; he died a 
few days later, on Independence Day itself. In the century and a quarter 
that have passed since then, the ideas of the Revolution seemed for a 


’ long time to have lost their missionary force, and to have frozen into 


dogma. Organizations like the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have become notorious for their opposition to all social progress, however 
mild; they regard it as revolutionary, and hence subversive of American 
traditions. And, by a crowning irony, the most hidebound conservatives 
in American public life now proclaim their allegiance to ‘Jeffersonian’ 
principles. 
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Nevertheless, it is not only the fact that this year is the 175th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence which turns the minds of many 
Americans back to their own Revolution. It is much more the realization 
that the United States is presently challenged by a revolution of another 
sort. Since Communism feeds upon poverty, it must and is being coun- 
tered by economic aid of all sorts. Since it is the master of millions of 
armed men, it must and is being answered by the rearmament of the 
free world. But since it is also an idea, and a most compelling one, it 
must also be met and conquered in the minds of men. And some Americans 
are therefore beginning to recover Jefferson’s faith in their own Revolu- 
tion — and even his confidence that it can be a liberating force in many 
parts of this sorely tried world. 

As is habitual with them, Americans have come to this conclusion not 
through abstract theorizing but through four years of hard experience, 
When in 1947, with the proposal of the Marshall Plan, the United States 
first assumed responsibility in time of peace for the survival and welfare 
of the free nations of Europe, it was widely supposed that economic aid 
alone would be sufficient. Coal, copper, and cotton, not ideas, were to 
be America’s contribution to European recovery. Many Americans of 
good will thought that Europeans themselves could provide the creative 
ideas needed for the regeneration of the Old World. They thought, in 
particular, that Europe’s socialists could mould the future, and it was 
customary to say that the choice for Europe lay between Communism and 
Socialism; European capitalism, it was said, was dead beyond recall. 

The fundamental reason for the failure of European socialists in recent 
years is that, aside from Britain and Scandinavia, the prerequisites for 
democratic socialism do not yet exist in Europe. In the major Continental 
countries, democracy itself is by no means firmly established. There is not 
the public self-discipline required to pay high taxes and abide by elaborate 
regulations. There is not the efficient and incorruptible civil service 
necessary to enforce them. Like actors thrust upon the stage before their 
time, Europe’s socialist leaders, however devoted, were doomed to 
frustration. 

What had not been accomplished in much of Europe — what in fact had 
failed in 1848 — was Jefferson’s kind of revolution, which Marxists call 
‘the bourgeois revolution’. And they were vindicated in their view that 
its completion was essential before democratic socialism could be estab- 
lished. Russia in 1917, Eastern Europe in 1945, took the short-cut which 
leads to totalitarianism. Western Europe, in the past few years, has been 
lapsing into a peculiarly old-fashioned brand of capitalism. 

Americans, of course, did not think in these abstract terms. To them, 
the gravity of Europe’s situation first became apparent in terms of the 
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low productivity of its industry. Just as they had begun with simple 
remedies like copper and cotton, later they pinned their hopes on the 
infusion of technical ‘know-how’ from the United States into Europe’s 
stagnant economy. Worker-management teams from all parts of Western 
Europe made their pilgrimages to the United States, and came back 
loaded with blueprints and text-books. The same medicine was prescribed 
for all the underdeveloped areas of the world, though the State Depart- 
ment’s Technical Co-operation Administration. Thousands of first-rate 
young technicians were to be despatched from America to all quarters 
of the globe, and were to make tractors flourish where only hand-operated 
ploughs had been known before. 

This approach, of course, brought some results. But critics pointed out 
that it had, after all, often been tried before. Many American business 
firms had branches or affiliates in Europe and other parts of the world. 
These had enjoyed, some of them for decades, the full benefit of the latest 
American machines and methods. Yet experience showed that, in general, 
such factories did well to attain the levels of productivity maintained by . 
the most up-to-date enterprises in the country in which they were located, 
and remained far behind their American counterparts. 

Perhaps, it began to be thought, the real secret of America’s industrial 
success lay somewhere deeper than mere industrial ‘know-how’. Perhaps 
it was rooted in the very nature of American society itself, as compared 
with European. Mr Eric Johnston, a very successful American business 
man, had some harsh but apt comments to make on his European 
counterparts. British business men, he noted, did not have the American 
interest in making their profits by selling large quantities of a given item 
at a low price. Instead, they tended to operate in terms of limited quanti- 
ties at a high price. Moreover, they seemed very reluctant to compete 
with one another. Most industries were strongly organized into price- 
fixing combinations, and prices were set high enough to keep the most 
inefficient producer in business. 

But, Mr Johnston found, they compared more than favourably with 
French and Italian business people. There he diagnosed the same reluc- 
tance to compete, the same antipathy to mass markets. But, in addition, 
many French and Italian capitalists seemed to prefer trade to industry. 
Instead of investing their profits in new productive facilities, they 
hoarded it or sent it abroad. There was little indication that they were 
willing to perform the classical function of the entrepreneur in capitalism 
~ that of taking risks. 

Meanwhile, American trade unionists were discovering that European 
workers also had a different attitude toward life. While the American 
housewife insisted that her husband provide her with all the elaborate 
- 
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mechanical gadgets which her neighbours possessed, or which she had 
read about in the advertisements, her European counterpart was content 
to do everything by hand. A European worker did not feel uneasy without 
an automobile — it had never even entered his head that he could aspire 
to one. He was content to hold the same job and live in the same house 
all his life, and to see his children do likewise. What to Americans were 
necessities were to him unattainable luxuries. While Americans worked 
harder and harder to acquire, under the hire-purchase system, their 
automobiles and the extensive equipment of their households, Euro- 
peans tended to think in terms of longer holidays. 

American technicians, meanwhile, were making similar observations. 
Europe’s pure scientists were among the best in the world. Yet too often 
there was an unfilled gap between a basic scientific discovery and its 
application. Penicillin, for instance, was discovered in England, but it 
took American industry and its technicians to put it into mass production. 
In some countries, like Britain, even the institutions to train technicians 
for industry were largely lacking. Where applied scientists did function 
in industry, they had inadequate status, their abilities were not put to 
full use, and their recommendations were often ignored. 

The result of all these factors was that the ‘second Industrial Revolu- 
tion’ — the transformation of industry to mass production for mass 
markets — had, in comparison to America, hardly begun in Europe. 
Handicraft production, or small-scale production in old-fashioned family- 
owned firms, prevailed to an astonishing degree. Moreover, there was 
stubborn resistance to change. Many Europeans preferred the old ways of 
doing things. They seem to like the very ‘chains’ in which Jefferson had 
seen them bound over a century earlier. 

Of course, the mass of Europeans were no longer born, as Jefferson 
expressed it, ‘with saddles on their backs’. But there was no doubt, 
Americans felt, that the rigid class hierarchy which prevailed in much of 
Europe was a great obstacle to progress. Class lines were fixed, and diffi- 
cult even for the able to cross. Certain occupations — government, land- 
vwning, the learned professions, military service — enjoyed the highest 
prestige. Living upon unearned income, still widely felt in America to be 


somehow disgraceful, was a mark of honour. Business men did not stand | 


high in public esteem. ‘If business’, said one Englishman who had worked { 
in the United States, ‘had the prestige here that it does there, I’m sure 
I’d work harder and have more desire to dig up new ideas and try them 
out.’ The feeling that business was somehow a second-rate career was 
reflected among scientists, who tended to look down upon those of their 
number who chose technology as their field. \ 
At the bottom of the social scale were Europe’s workers. In countries 
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such as France and Italy, millions of them had come to feel so completely 
frustrated by the existing system that they had, by turning to the Com- 
munists, in effect separated themselves from their own national traditions 
and communities. They had dedicated themselves to objectives which 
were impossible to realize, or if realized would mean the end both of 
democracy and of their own rights as workers and as human beings. 
Important as the solution of this dilemma was to Europe’s productivity 
and economic recovery, it became still more urgent as the threat of Russian 
aggression increased and Europe’s will to resist became a primary con- 
sideration. The most modern American weapons, it was feared, would be 
useless in the hands of soldiers without any faith in the way of life they 
were defending. 

These problems present themselves on a greatly magnified scale in 
Asia. The most generous economic aid to many Asian countries would be 
futile, even harmful, without a basic transformation of the archaic 
societies concerned. America’s money and goods would stick to the hands 
of the profiteers and the parasites, increasing the already great gulf 
between rich and poor and multiplying the opportunities for Com- 
munist subversion. The report of the Bell Mission to the Philippines 
marked the end of the myth of American non-intervention. As one E.C.A. 
official expressed it, ‘Our job is to administer the American empire. And 
our objective is to liquidate it as promptly as possible.’ 

Thus Americans, who had at first found themselves associated with 
conservative forces the world over in their struggle against Communism, 
now see the necessity for radical changes in much of European and most of 
Asian society. Looking for the ideas needed, they have found them in the 
Declaration of Independence. All men are created equal, Jefferson had 
written, and all have the right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’. These words, some Americans now say, are as truly revolutionary 
today as they were when they were written. Over much of the world, 
men are not created equal. They are born landowners or peasants, 
merchants or workers, and few can overcome the accident of their birth. 

Of course, the eighteenth century rhetoric of Jefferson and his colleagues 
is no longer an effective vehicle for the ideas of the new American Revolu- 
tion. Hollywood was the first American Moscow. Much as American 
moving pictures have been despised by European intellectuals, they have 
had a.tremendous impact upon the masses everywhere. People for the 
first time saw what comforts and luxuries Americans in their own walks 
of life seemed to enjoy. Later, they saw the well-paid and well-equipped 
American soldiers. Each of the multiplying number of contacts in this 
rapidly narrowing world drove home the lesson that it was not inevitable 
that men should suffer from poverty, and that a better and more ample 
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life for everyone was actually within reach. The pursuit of happiness, at 
least in the terms that ordinary people define it, has real meaning only 
when it seems that the goal is attainable. 

This twentieth century manifestation of the American Revolution has 
been aptly called ‘the revolution of rising expectations’. Americans insist 
that it would be under way even if there were no such thing as Com- 
munism in the world. The Communists have merely been shrewd enough 
to take advantage of it, by convincing millions of people that ‘scientific 
socialism’ offered the most direct path to the better world of the future. 
Even in the remote Fiji Islands, the idea took root that ‘Marxist law’ would 
prevail one day, bringing with it sewing machines and refrigerators. To 
this, the American reply is that Communism is in reality a return to the 
rule of a privileged few ‘booted and spurred’, and of saddles on the 
backs of the many. If the United States can be identified with the achieve- 
ment of the ‘revolution of rising expectations’ most of the ideological 
battle with Cormmmunism will be won. 

The agents of this new revolution are the numerous officials, business 
men, technicians; and trade unionists whom the American Government 
is sending abroad. By pressing for the removal of restrictions upon trade 
and commerce, American officials are seeking to open the windows of 
closed European economies to the bracing winds of competition. They are 
seeking likewise to create the sort of mass markets that mass production 
requires. Through the North Atlantic Treaty and similar measures, 


diplomats are seeking to create for Europe the security which is needed if — 


it is to look forward to an expanding future. 

American business men have the task of convincing their European 
counterparts that it pays to modernize, and to produce for the masses 
rather than the classes. They can assure their European friends that it is 
possible for them also to achieve as a group the position of highest 
prestige in their communities, displacing landowners, civil servants, and 
officers of the armed forces from their traditional places of honour. 
They can also point out that it is sound policy to pay attention to the 
welfare of the workers. Even the most hard-headed American employers 
are genuinely shocked by the selfishness and heavy-handedness of French 
and Italian employers. Treated decently, American employers can say 
from experience, workers tend to lose their interest in Communism and 
socialism, and to concentrate their attention on bread-and-butter issues. 
With greater security against nationalization or Communization, Euro- 
peans will be less likely to hoard or export their capital, and more likely 
to invest it in productive enterprise. 

The exchange of ideas at the technicians’ level is simplest and most 
direct. American experts can work in Europe’s industries, bringing not 
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enly their ideas, but the will and the skill to overcome the resistance of 
habit-bound managers and workers and to put them into effect. European 
technicians can likewise work in American factories, and see for them- 
selves the scope and the prestige which American management allots to 
technology. 

American trade unionists have perhaps the most difficult job. They 
must tirelessly counter the propaganda of the Communists against the 
United States, without themselves seeming to be ‘agents of American 
imperialism’. While respecting the desire of their European counterparts 
to talk in terms of high-flown theory, they must persuade them to give 
more attention to the day-by-day task of collective bargaining with the 
employers. While urging them to be militant at the bargaining table and 
on the picket line, they must also advise them to co-operate with manage- 
ment in introducing new machines and methods and boosting output. 
Here is how Mr Victor Reuther, European representative of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, sees the réle of the trade unions: 


If (they) can. spearhead the organization of the workers of Western 
Europe, who are today largely outside the ranks of unionism, the in- 
efficient European employer will be faced with a force that has not hitherto 
been a factor in his calculations. And if this vast organized force of 
working men and women lays down a demand for decent wage levels, the 
European employer will have no choice but to abandon his economically 
and socially wasteful approach to production. The American labour 
movement has performed that wholesome réle in American society. As 
American labour became the most expensive in the world, the American 
employer became the most efficient in the world, in his efforts to ride the 
mounting pressures of the American economy. 


Here, incidentally, is a new definition of ‘class struggle’ for European 
theorists to consider. Hitherto, they had thought that this struggle must 
end either in the victory of the workers or in the victory of the capitalists. 
Like most American trade unionists, but more clearly than most, Mr 
Reuther visualizes the class struggle not as ending, but as continuing for 
an indefinite period into the future. Indeed, he appears to view it as 
playing an essential and permanent réle as a dynamic factor in the 
economy. It will not, of course, be an unmitigated struggle. Between 
their periodic contests over the distribution of the fruits of industry, 
unions and employers will co-operate to increase it. And, needless to say, 
it is an essential part of the scheme that the worker with ability has the 
opportunity himself to become an employer, and that the economy is 
not burdened with employers who are not capable of fulfilling their 
responsibilities. 

If the mission of America in Europe, and a much-needed one, is to 
make capitalism progressive and efficient, its mission in Asia is to help 
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bring it into being. In Asia, the whole process is still at a much earlier 
stage. There are still, for instance, Americans of good will who visualize 
the future of Asia in terms of socialism. It is true that Asian socialist 
parties offer much of the best and most public-spirited political leader- 
ship that there is in the Orient. But they cannot, however sincerely they may 
wish to, bring a socialist society into existence. Even less than in Europe 
are the prerequisites — strong democratic traditions, self-disciplined 
national communities, efficient public administrations — in existence. 

The future of Asia lies rather with those Asians who today are in charge 
of, or investing money in, productive enterprise. As they begin to tap the 
immense potential markets of Asia with cheap mass-produced goods, they 
will drive the handicraft producers to the wall.,They will outstrip the 
merchants and speculators in wealth, and oust the landowners from 
political power. By their drive for mass production and mass markets, 
they will break down the traditional bonds of caste and family which 
prevail in much of Asia, and which frustrate competition and keep idlers 
in high places, while preventing the able from arising in Society. Asia in 
the coming generation, if it does not go Communist, is much more likely 
to resemble the America of half a century ago than it is the ‘middle way’ 
of Scandinavia. 

The new American revolution is not to everyone’s taste. Those whose 
traditional positions of prestige will be overturned of course abhor it. 
But perhaps the greatest spiritual distress is felt by European and Asian 
intellectuals. To them, the American way of life appears crass and vulgar. 
Many American intellectuals would agree with them. But they would also 
warn them that the logic of mass production and mass markets cannot be 
resisted. The ‘happiness’ which the average man wants, and will get, is 
not yet that of the esthete. The Communists of Eastern Europe showed a 
sound instinct of self-preservation when they banned American jazz as a 
corrupting influence. Cheap music, cheap comic books, Coca-Cola, and 
cars are what the people want — understandably, because they have had 
no opportunity to learn to want, or to obtain, anything better. Culture 
can no longer be preserved by being made the monopoly of the favoured 
few. The much harder task lies ahead of educating the masses to want 
better and more satisfying things than they now do. 

History is something of an ironist. The early Marxists saw the need for 
completing the bourgeois revolution, as an essential step towards socialism. 
When they had the chance in Russia, they shirked the task and took the 
easier road to totalitarianism. Would they have ever dreamed that, 
almost against its will and even without itself consciously realizing it, the 
United States has dedicated a great share of its energy and resources to 
carrying through the bourgeois revolution all over the world? 
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In this, as in other respects, Thomas Jefferson can claim the honours 
of a prophet. The American Revolution, he said 125 years ago, will 
come to all the world — ‘to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally 
to all.’ 


JAPAN AND ASIA 
Geoffrey Hudson 


When Japan surrendered in August 1945 and her swiftly built edifice of 
imperial power extending from the Amur to the Timor Sea crumbled 
into nothingness overnight, official Washington thought it had an ex- 
cellent plan for re-arranging the affairs of the Far East after the devastat- 
ing tempest of war which had swept over it. The main idea of the Ameri- 
can scheme was to build up China with economic aid and technical 
advice to replace Japan as the leading power of the Far East — not, of 
course, to fill Japan’s shoes as an aggressive, conquering empire-maker, 
but to be strong enough to stand on her own feet in friendly association 
with the United States, able to hold her own against any possible revival 
of Japan and to check any post-war expansion of the Soviet Union in 
eastern Asia. It was anticipated that the economic rehabilitation and 
development of China, involving an immense demand for all kinds of 
capital goods, would be of great benefit to American industry for a long 
time to come, but such economic considerations were not in the forefront 
of American policy-making at that time; the dominant motive was to 
consolidate the victory over Japan, to bring about a permanent reversal 
of the power relations between Japan and China, and to substitute a 
friendly for a hostile power on the opposite shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
In this conception of the future there was no significant place for Japan; 
after a period of being occupied and administered by the victorious 
Allies — in effect, the Americans — a totally disarmed Japan would be 
allowed once more to produce toys and kimonos for the world market, 
but would count for nothing in the great affairs of the world or of Asia. 
The basic assumption of this policy was that China could not only be 
made strong by American aid, but was essentially and permanently a 
friendly power. If anyone in Washington in 1945 had predicted that 
within six years every radio station and newspaper on the mainland of 
China would be pouring out an endless stream of virulent invective 
against everything American, and that Congress would be debating the 
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issue of waging full-scale war against the country beloved above all others 
by American popular sentiment, he would have been regarded either as 
an enemy agent or a lunatig. But, in the actual course of events, American 
hopes after V J Day were subjected to one bitter disappointment after 
another. Instead of being orderly and united, China was torn with civil 
war; instead of building up economic and military strength with American 
support, her rulers wasted the aid that was given them so that it became 
a dead loss to America; and finally, instead of a friendly and grateful 
nation, the American people found itself confronted with a fanatically 
hostile régime which had somehow succeeded, where the Kuomintang 
had failed, in giving China strong government and effective national 
power. 

It was inevitable that the cumulative disappointment suffered by 
America in her hopes of China should result in a revision of the American 
attitude towards Japan. In Communist propaganda American re- 
building of Japan since the Pacific war, and recently American pro- 
moting of a limited Japanese rearmament, are represented as a great 
provocation of the Chinese people, and Chinese memories of the horrors 
of Japanese invasion are exploited for agitation against America as the 
post-war patron of Japanese militarism. In fact this is a reversal of the 
sequence of cause and effect; just as in Europe the Atlantic Pact has not 
been the origin, but the result, of the international tensions: arising from 
Russian expansionist policy, so in the Far East the raising of Japan from 
the helplessness that followed her defeat has not been a factor driving 
China into the Soviet orbit, but a consequence of that re-alignment. With 
nearly all the eastern coastline of continental Asia from the Bering Strait 
down to the Vietnam border (and possibly at any time extending still 
further south) controlled by Communist powers, America’s only choice 
has really been between abandoning the Far East to Communism al- 
together, with all the vast potential of its hundreds of millions of inhabit- 
ants, and taking steps to obtain the co-operation of a revived and re- 
generated Japan. 

The re-emergence of Japan as an active, and no longer merely a 
passive, factor in world politics, is not, however, solely due to a trend of 
events which has made it expedient for the principal victor of the Pacific 
war to relax the measures imposed on the defeated foe. There is an 
element of fundamental strength in Japan’s position which should not 
be underestimated. Japan was the first nation of Asia in the nineteenth 
century to modernize itself successfully by its own efforts in the face of the 
challenge of Western power and productive capacity, and in spite of the 
great disaster which has resulted from her expansionist policies, she still to a 
great extent retains her lead in Asia both in industry and in state organiza- 
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tion. The elimination of a nation’s armed power does not necessarily alter 
underlying relations of national strength which depend on well-constructed 
foundations. But in our time the prestige of Japan’s modernity which so 
impressed Western observers at the beginning of the century has fallen 
into disrepute; instead of being in the van of progress among the peoples 
of Asia, the only successful assimilators of Western civilization in a con- 
tinent of stubborn conservatism and effete traditions, Japan from about 
1920 came to be regarded as old-fashioned and reactionary, a top-hatted 
survival of the Victorian Age in contrast to the new political generation 
of spiritual children of Wilson or Lenin astir everywhere from the Medi- 
terranean to the Yellow Sea. The nationalist reaction in Japan in the 
*thirties, with its reassertion of emperor-worship and Shinto myth, 
accentuated the tendency to classify Japan as ‘feudal’ and backward in 
contrast to the alleged democracy of China and the emerging democracy 
of India, and such generalizations, naturally exploited to the full in war- 
time propaganda, obscured the fact that Japan nevertheless had more of 
the necessary apparatus of a modern national society than any other 
Asian country. Of the two countries which after 1945 might have taken 
over Japan’s role of leadership in Asia, namely India and China, both 
had the advantage over Japan in bulk of population and in natural 
resources, yet ‘neither had the basic economic conditions for Great Power 
status which Japan had possessed. India and Pakistan were able to take 
over from the British Raj without serious dislocation or disruption a 
functioning modern system of state administration, already to a great 
extent ‘indianized’, but the general level of economic development was 
much lower than Japan’s. In China not only did economic development, 
except in Japanese-operated Manchuria, lag far behind — the Japanese 
invasion having been in part, but only in part, responsible for this — but 
the lack of a competent or honest state administration nullified all at- 
tempts at reconstruction under the Kuomintang and made nonsense of 
the war-time recognition of China as one of five Great Powers of the 
United Nations. To say that the Chinese turned to Communism as the 
only way of getting anything effectively done for the building of their 
national strength is only another way of saying that they were unable to 
accomplish anything by normal and rational means. Similarly a man 
who cannot cope with the tasks of his every-day life without powerful 
stimulants, may derive temporary benefit from them, but is likely to 
pay the price of addiction, and certainly has no claim to superiority over 
people who do not need to resort to such desperate remedies. 

Japan further retains a great source of strength in the remarkable 
ethnic homogeneity of its population. The islands of Japan not only form 
a compact insular territory; they are inhabited by a people who are a 
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single unit from one end of the country to the other with a minimum of 
regional differentiation. Japan has no Ireland, not even a Scotland, to 
divide the eighty million inhabitants of its four main islands. Japan has 
no national minorities — for the remnant of the Aino aborigines, however 
interesting for anthropology, is too small to have any political significance. 
In contrast to this, the great continental powers of Asia are embarrassed 
by difficult minority problems. The Chinese indeed form a single people 
over a very large area, but extensive territories claimed as part of China — 
Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet — are predominantly non-Chinese 
in population. The sub-continent of India has been torn apart into two 
separate states by a religious-national division, and the ensuing tensions — 
particularly the unresolved conflict over Kashmir — have deprived India 
and Pakistan of that pre-eminent strength and status in Asia which by 
their co-operation they might have attained. 

The Japanese are now able to begin their new career as a sovereign 
nation without any problems of national minorities, regional separatism, 
or disputed land frontiers. Put back into their own islands by the verdict 
of defeat in war, they are territorially in the same situation as during the 
long period of seclusion which an American naval expedition broke 
through by threat of force in 1853. They no longer have the privilege 
or the burden of ruling over alien peoples, and their internal politics will 
no longer be complicated by the actions of semi-independent military 
commands outside the homeland of Japan. In spite of the economic losses 
suffered by Japan through the detachment of Korea, Formosa and Man- 
churia — not to speak of the vast territories of Greater East Asia temporar- 
ily seized by conquest between 1937 and 1945 — many Japanese certainly 
appreciate the advantages Japan will enjoy from not being directly 
involved in the affairs of the Asian mainland, and may revise the view 
which has normally been held in Japan about the seclusion of the 
Tokugawa period. The Japanese themselves have usually condemned 
that policy outright, not only because Japan was then cut off from all 
cultural contacts with the outside world, but even more because she thus 
failed to take part in the process of maritime colonial expansion by which 
Western nations acquired control of territories Japan might have colonized 
first. To-day, when different views are commonly held of the virtues of 
colonial imperialism and Western sovereignties have yielded to national 
independence in several of the principal countries of Asia, it is no longer 
such a reproach to the Tokugawa rulers of Japan that they did not make 
overseas conquests, and it may be remembered in their favour that, with 
all their defects of social policy, they kept Japan at peace, both internally 
and externally, for nearly two and a half centuries. It would not, of 
course, be possible or desirable now to revert to such a state of affairs; the 
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new Japan will and should aspire to the widest commercial and cultural 
contacts with the rest of the world; but it is worth emphasizing that a 
people whose home is in a group of islands over a hundred miles from a 
neighbouring continent is favoured by nature in the opportunity for a 
peaceful and secure national life if it can resist the temptation to trespass 
abroad. 

Japan is not likely to succumb again to such a temptation in the fore- 
seeable future because, in spite of the apprehensions voiced in many 
quarters, the design of the peace treaty and the subsidiary agreements 
which will form the basis of the new Japan’s international relations is 
well calculated to leave no scope for expansionist policies. Japan’s power 
in recent times has been founded first on a strong strategic network of 
forward bases both on the continent of Asia and in the Pacific ocean, and 
secondly on a balanced armed force of military, naval and air arms 
capable of massive offensive strokes. As a result of the war Japan has lost 
all her forward bases, and the project for Japanese rearmament under an 
American-Japanese agreement is part of a scheme whereby Japan will 
provide a military component for national defence while America will 
supply the naval and air components — a system which would render it 
impossible for Japan to undertake overseas aggression on her own re- 
sources. The new arrangement should nevertheless provide for an effect- 
ive defence of Japan against any Communist coup de force from the main- 
land and avert the danger of a totally disarmed Japan becoming a power 
vacuum after the withdrawal of the occupation troops. 

The situation which now exists in the Far East is virtually a balance 
between a Russo-Chinese alliance on the one hand and an American- 
Japanese alliance on the other, the second combination being a conse- 
quence of the first. As far as Japan is concerned, though there are yearn- 
ings for neutrality (fostered by the pacifist propaganda of the Americans 
themselves in the early period of the occupation), the idea of an American 
alliance on terms of equality as a sovereign state has a strong attraction, 
not merely because of the security it may be expected to afford, but even 
more because it meets a psychological need for a sense of inclusion in a 
wide international association. In spite of the peculiarly aloof and self- 
centred national life to which the Japanese have always been inclined by 
their geographical isolation, they have had a nervous dread of being left 
alone in the arena of international politics ever since Commodore Perry 
dragged them into it, and the search for a suitable alliance has been a 
major preoccupation of policy. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was in its 
day extremely popular in Japan, not only for the substantial benefits it 
brought, but also because of the satisfaction felt at such a partnership 
with a European Great Power. After the dissolution of that alliance, the 
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lack of any substitute was one of the causes of the political malaise which 
was fatal to liberalism in Japan in the ’thirties; Nazi Germany was then 
presented as the new ally, and many Japanese who were not at all attrac- 
ted by such a connection accepted it on the ground that Japan could not 
stand alone. In the high tide of victory in the Pacific war, there was 
indeed a feeling that Japan could take her own course without regard to 
any other nation, but that self-confidence collapsed with defeat, and to- 
day there is again a sense of need for security through a firm alliance. In 
the circumstances of the present world conflict the only alternative to 
America would be Russia, and a Russian alliance is unthinkable without 
the internal ascendency of Communism in Japan. 

As long as Japan is not subjected to any acute economic crisis, and 
armed intervention or infiltration from the mainland can be ruled out, 
there is no reason to expect a Communist-led upheaval in Japan. Defeat 
and foreign occupation have brought reforms, but no revolution in Japan, 
nor has there been any disintegration of the structure of the Japanese 
state. There is continuity with the past through the institution of the 
monarchy, which remains the central factor of stability in the Japanese 
political system, and there has been no division of the country by rival 
state organizations such as have been brought into being in Germany or 
Korea by conflicting policies in different zones of military occupation. It 
cannot be said that there is any great enthusiasm in Japan for the new 
constitution, which is known to have been drafted by American theorists 
at General MacArthur’s headquarters, but democratic tendencies in 
Japan have certainly been strengthened, both negatively by the elimi- 
nation of the army as a constitutiqnal political factor, and positively 
by the creation of new popular vested interests through the agrarian 
reform and the organization of trade unions. There is no reason why a 
limited rearmament of Japan should involve a restoration of the old semi- 
independent powers of the army; in any case, a new army created in the 
circumstances of the present day could not have the prestige which the 
old army derived from its legend of invincibility. 

A swing to the right in Japanese internal politics is generally expected 
to follow the ending of the occupation, but a régime of dictatorship is 
unlikely except in the event of serious economic breakdown. The basic 
problem is one of Japan’s economic viability, and its solution depends 
not only on Japan’s own efforts, but on the co-operation of America and 
the other nations of the free world in assuring Japan trading conditions 
adequate for her needs as an exporting industrial power. Provided Japan 
is not again hit by a ruinous slump similar to that of 1930, the energy, 
enterprise and technical skill of the Japanese people should be able to 
revive Japan’s former prosperity, even with an increased population, and 
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the Japanese standard of living will gain from the fact that, even with the 
limited rearmament now contemplated, far less of the national income 
will be required for the armed forces than in pre-war days. 

If Japan, with intelligently applied aid and co-operation from America 
and the British Commonwealth, can pay her way, maintain a reasonably 
democratic political system, and renew former progress in the fields of 
science, technology, education, public health and social welfare, she may 
acquire a prestige and influence in Asia which will be heightened, rather 
than diminished, by the lack of her former dominant military power. If 
the tide of Communism is to be checked in Asia, it must be above all by 
the demonstration that Asian peoples can successfully develop their 
national life and cope with the problems of the modern age by methods 
other than those of Marxist-Leninist dictatorship and regimentation. The 
nations of the West cannot by themselves provide such a demonstration, 
for their historical traditions and current circumstances are too different 
from those of Asia, and the recent background of Western-Asian relations 
creates too much prejudice against anything that savours of Western 
tutelage or conversion. The answer to the challenge of Communist China 
can only come from India or Japan or both, and for the Chinese them- 
selves it will be the comparison of their own condition with that of neigh- 
bouring Japan over the next ten years that will provide the most con- 
vincing criterion for judging between the rival political creeds. 


THE YUGOSLAV DILEMMA 


A. Sherman 


In October, various British and European intellectuals including, in all 
probability, two or three members of the International Movement for 
Cultural Freedom, are attending a meeting in Zagreb organized by the 
Yugoslav Committee for the Defence of Peace. Visitors, separated by only 
sixty miles of plain from Soviet advanced units, will naturally be gratified 
at the changed orientation of the Yugoslav Committee which, two years 
ago, was still propagating the line of the Soviet Partisans of Peace. They 
will also be curious about the reasons for this change and about the extent 
to which it has been reflected in Yugoslavia’s internal political life. 
Yugoslav Communist spokesmen would have us (and for that matter 
themselves) believe that, quite apart from their stand against Soviet 
aggression, they are making a unique contribution to social thought and 
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policy: some new form of Communism, freed from Stalinist imperfections, 
which is able to reconcile the claims of individual freedom and planned 
social development. More than this, their own documents frequently 
refer to themselves as ‘unique’, ‘the only country without an exploiting 
class or bureaucratic caste’ and the ‘most advanced Socialist democracy 
yet seen, where the working people hold complete power.’ While 
hesitating to accept these claims, liberal and socialist opinion in the West 
is genuinely interested to gauge the extent to which the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Government has been able to break with its past habits and to 
achieve some synthesis between Communism and democracy; Yugo- 
slavia is our first example of de-Stalinization. 

It would be as well to begin with a note on what has not changed 
since the break with Stalin: the Communist Party’s monopoly of power 
remains as complete as it was before, although in those fields not directly 
impinging on power (for example, the arts, sciences, sport and similar 
activities) it is now exercised with a greater measure of restraint. The 
main characteristic of Yugoslav society since the end of the war has been 
the concentration of power in the hands of the nine-man Politburo of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, which set out to form a single ‘monolithic 
society’ (to use their own expression), modelled on that of the Soviet 
Union. A special feature of this concentration of power, like that of its 
Soviet model but unlike most previous dictatorships, was that it extended 
far beyond political life, to economic activities and all other cultural and 
social aspects of human life, so that one’s position in the Communist 
Party was virtually equivalent to one’s position in Society, while non- 
Communists were something less than full citizens. The Party, in fact, 
was the real state power and this factor nullified the various constitutional 
and other rights accruing to citizens in their constitution and other high- 
sounding public documents. This monopoly of power was rationalized 
by the thesis of the ‘dictatorship of the Proletariat’ under which the 
Communist Party, historic representative of the Proletariat (which was 
never defined) claimed the right to rule all other classes during the period 
of transition to pure Socialism and to take ‘ruthless measures’ against all 
class enemies and opponents of Socialism. Though the Communist Party 
claimed to exercise this dictatorship in the interests of the working people 
(who were never clearly delineated and among whom the position of the 
peasantry was never clearly set out) the ‘masses’ were in fact prevented 
from having any say in affairs. While rigid party discipline prevented . 
any challenge to the will of the Politburo from inside the Party, terror 
directed against non-Communists prevented any challenge from outside 
the Party ranks. 

So long as the only threats to the monopoly of the Politburo and its 
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machine appeared to come from non-Communists, Stalinism remained 
an adequate ideology for rationalizing this power structure, under which 
the new Communist aristocracy, mainly under-employed intellectuals 
and poor mountaineers from the Dinaric Alps, found themselves the new 
ruling class and liked it. Even social classes with a far greater degree of 
self-awareness, sophistication and sociological insight find little difficulty 
in rationalizing the desire to hang on to the good things of life into 
ideological form, though time and security tend to bring with them a 
certain amount of heart-searching; these Communists, after their four 
years of epic struggle in the mountains, soon learned to take for granted 
their villas, cars, smart uniforms, secretaries, banquets and other per- 
quisites of power. All this was nothing new in Balkan history. 

When a new threat to their power appeared — this time from the Soviet 
Government — the Politburo attempted to meet it without any ideological 
changes. Until mid-1949, they carried on with their old Stalinist ideo- 
logy (in which of course, they genuinely believed). 

Their main ideological apologetics at their National Communist 
Party Conference in July 1948 were devoted to showing that they were 
good and orthodox Stalinists. Quotations from Stalin, and shouts of ‘long 
live Stalin’ were as frequent as ever. Dijilas, in the course of his speech, 
impressed on Communists the need to continue studying the Russian 
Communists as closely and respectfully as ever, in spite of the quarrel. 

One cannot help comparing this period with the Henrician Reforma- 
tion, when Henry and his Ministers were determined not to allow their 
break with Rome to encourage Protestantism, but believed it possible to 
combine Catholicism with independence from Rome. 

Stalinism showed itself unsatisfactory as a rationale for defence against 
Stalin’s aggression. Propagandists found it increasingly difficult to re- 
concile belief in Stalin and praise for his wisdom in social questions, with 
denunciations of his policies towards Yugoslavia, especially after the Rajk 
and Kostov trials and the emergence of a military threat to Yugoslav 
independence. It was then that “Titoism’ began to emerge, first to justify 
the complete break from the Soviet Union, and then, after the Korean 
War and the drought in 1950, when the need for military guarantees and 
economic help from the Western Powers became imperative, Tito and his 
colleagues at last declared that the Soviet Union was not Socialist at all, 
and renounced Stalinism, though they have yet to discard many of its 
concepts. Such a mass conversion (because Cominform dissidents are 
relatively few) would have been inconceivable if ideological beliefs and 
values were the main determinant of their attitudes. When ideology, 
however, is seen as being principally a rationalization for their power 
structure, their ideological tergiversations become more comprehensible. 
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Like every Communist group which broke with Stalin, Tito’s ideolo- 
gists set out to produce a variant of Marx-Leninism which would justify 
them in their struggle and to prove in fact that Stalin was the deviationist 
and not they. The abandonment of authority, however, and an appeal 
to reason, however limited in scope, has tended to produce results going 
far beyond anything the Yugoslav Communist leaders originally intended, 
and in fact these new processes are still working themselves out. When 
he attacked the Stalinist regime on which his own had hitherto been 
modelled as a bureaucratic dictatorship, no better than Fascism (a 
condemnation which, you will remember, was necessary for his own 
struggle for power against Stalin), Tito involved himself in the need for 
further explanation and changes. He had not only to prove that his 
regime was different from Stalin’s, nor even just to alter some of the more 
glaring similarities, but to erect a whole theoretical structure, proving 
that his revolution was going to take a totally different path from Stalin’s, 
and therefore explaining, among other things, what made the Soviet 
Union go astray. 

So far, Yugoslav Communist leaders have attempted to do this while 
keeping their own monopoly of power intact, and, since their power 
monopoly is integrated with Communist ideology (especially Lenin’s 
thesis of the dictatorship of the proletariat) to explain and justify internal 
and external changes in Marx-Leninist terms. Because of this, changes 
and reforms, which have been carried out in Yugoslavia since mid-1949, 
fall roughly into two categories: those which merely involved the abandon- 
ment of some of the worst aspects of Stalinism (including economic hard- 
ships caused by collectivization and total planning) and those carried 
out in accordance with the new Titoite theories to demonstrate that 
Yugoslavia was evolving unique solutions to social problems, on the basis 
of Marx-Leninism. 

Those empirical reforms consisting mainly in the abandonment or 
mitigation of some features of Communism have already received con- 
siderable publicity in this country, though naturally with differing 
evaluations. Friendship for the Western democracies, of course, has 
ceased to be a crime, the number of arrests (excepting of Cominformists) 
has decreased; people are freer to grumble, enforced collectivization has 
been shelved, and some of the most harmful forms of economic inter- 
ference, like compulsory purchase of produce at low prices from the 
peasants, and rigid centralized control, have been mitigated. The general 
atmosphere, too, has improved, and to some extent the former ‘Stalinist’ 
demand for active and emphatic Comformism with a Communist line 
in all fields (including even belief in Michurinism) has been softened to 
a demand for passive Comformism, and non-resistance. 
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The ‘unique social forms’ have been based on a piece of rather ingen- 
ious Communist theorising. ‘Bureaucratic degeneration’ in the Soviet 
Union is explained according to economic determinism by the fact that 
economic power in the Soviet Union was centralized, and that since 
Communist theory holds that political power conforms to economic 
power, political centralism and the development of a despotic bureau- 
cracy were natural results of economic centralism. Therefore, if Yugo- 
slavia decentralises its economic organization, the theory goes, it need not 
fear the emergence of any new bureaucratic caste or the domination of 
the people by the State. In enunciating this line last November, Milovan 
Djilas, the Politburo spokesman, went out of his way to emphasize that 
it was not political and police power or the N K V D which formed the 
basis of Soviet degeneration, but the power of the economic bureaucracy, 
basing his case not on empirical observation, but on the fact that this was 
an unquestionable tenet of Marx-Leninism. 

By adopting administrative decentralization in economic life, and the 
laws on ‘workers’ control’, Yugoslav Communists claim that they have 
abolished any semblance of Stalinism, prevented any possibility of the 
emergence of a bureaucratic caste, and placed all power, once and for all, 
in the hands of ‘the masses’. This line is propagated daily in speeches, 
articles and resolutions, and as yet no critical analysis of it has been 
allowed to appear. 

The first great weakness of this thesis is the insufficient attention it 
pays to the Communist Party as the seat of real power. The Constitution, 
the laws on decentralization, workers’ control and people’s committees of 
all kinds together with most of the speeches which accompany them, 
either fail to mention the Communist Party altogether, or satisfy them- 
selves with references to the Party as the initiator and organizer of the 
struggle for the ‘broadening and deepening of Socialist democratization’. 
In none of their exegeses do the Party leaders seriously reconcile demo- 
cratization, including the granting of real power to elected committees of 
one sort or, another with the one-party system and the fact that all com- 
mittees — though nominally elected — are in fact appointed by the Com- 
munist Party and are bound to impose policies handed down through 
the centralized party machinery by the Politburo. No one else, naturally, 
has been allowed to point out this inconsistency, although large numbers 
of Yugoslav people are aware of it and, in conversation with foreigners, 

show complete cynicism towards any reforms which leave the power of 
the Communists untouched. ‘Economic democracy’ without political 
democracy allowing free decisions on income distribution and policy has 
shown itself to be nothing but a new variant of ‘people’s democracy’. 
In recent months the Party leadership has shown itself to be deeply 
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concerned at some of the fruits of one-party monopoly, but continues to 
repeat that Yugoslavia must continue with the one-party system and that 
any opposition to it would be regarded as criminal. This is one of the 
major contradictions of their Communist state which they will have to 
resolve before any fundamental progress can be made. 

An interesting illustration of the antithesis between the civil liberties 
and ‘democracy’, which the party leaders genuinely desire to establish 
(and which is, in fact, essential to the satisfactory functioning of their 
system), and the state of affairs actually reigning, is given by a speech of 
Alexander Rankovié, Minister of the Interior, in early June 1951. This 
speech discusses the lack of real civil liberties, the travesties of justice 
which are the rule rather than the exception, misuse and abuse of power 
by the police and security police, and the insecurity which the average 
citizen still feels. Rancovié confirmed what was already known to most of 
us, but was previously denied indignantly by exponents of Titoism: that 
the courts were frequently little better than rubber stamps for the police, 
U DB (security police), and the all-powerful public prosecutor’s office, 
and that the courts’ decisions were very often handed to them by the local 
party officials. He showed how anyone who fell foul of the local Com- 
munist party tyrant might be sentenced to imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of his property on some charge or another, on which the court would 
pass sentence even though it knew him to be innocent. 


In criminal trials, some sentences openly violated the law. In many cases 
the court customarily considered it sufficient to accept the statement of the 
organs of state power and the accused’s confession, without attempting to 
satisfy themselves regarding the material truth of the matter. . . . Too much 
importance is given to confessions . . . not enough to defence. . . . In this 
respect, there is a characteristic example of one court which depended so 
much on the truth of a confession given during interrogation that when the 
accused retracted it in court the retraction was treated as a further crime. 
. .. The courts often do not trouble to consider alibis or the fact that the 
accused could not possibly have committed the offences concerned. For 
example, in one case, a man was sentenced for collaboration. with the 
enemy though he was in a concentration camp throughout the whole war. 


The criticism by Rankovié is sincere, but he has no serious remedies to 
offer apart from his usual exortation to carry out the principles of Com- 
munist justice. He mentioned, only to turn down, the concept of an in- 
dependent judiciary, claiming that the judiciary should be part of people’s 
power and based on Communist principles. The real solution — the grant- 
ing of political freedom to the people in order that they could defend 
themselves against Communist misrule — was not broached, and the 
mere suggestion of this would have been regarded as a ‘counter- 
revolutionary act’. Rankovié illustrated abuses committed in regard to 
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the imposition of so-called administrative punishment, by which local 
authorities can sentence citizens to forced labour camps, without trial, 
a direct borrowing from Stalinism. Rankovié mentioned how some local 
authorities had passed sentences on batches of a hundred poor wretches 
at one sitting without giving any serious consideration to the case. He also 
condemned the action of one local authority which, in sending an official 
out round the villages to recruit ‘voluntary’ labour, had supplied him 
with a number of signed and sealed sentences to three months’ forced 
labour with the names blank, so that he could use them against recalci- 
trants. Any of us who know Yugoslavia can cap Rankovié’s examples, 
but here again, his speech contained only paper reforms which leave the 
absolute power of the Party untouched, and the labour camps still full. 
Meanwhile, the power of local Communist organizations to punish 
some individuals and favour others — an inevitable concomitant of one- 
party dictatorship — prevents any but the boldest among the ‘masses’ or 
‘proletariat’ from criticising the way the state is run, This is not because 
the Yugoslav Communists are morally worse than any other group of 
men, but because Tito Communism has yet to take into account the effects 
of so much virtually absolute power given to individuals, and the extent 
to which conceit, sadism and self-seeking are rationalized as political duty. 
Inside the Communist Party itself a similar contradiction re-emerges. 
Tito, Djilas and their colleagues are genuinely keen to produce an 
organization different from the Soviet Communist party, where mem- 
bers merely parrot the phrases of Stalin. There is no doubt that they 
genuinely wish to see discussion and intelligent study and solution 
of Communist problems. On the other hand, they wish to maintain a 
‘monolithic party’ and ‘democratic centralism as laid down by the great 
Lenin’, and to make sure that ‘free discussion’ will produce the right 
answers. Therefore the principles of Marx-Leninism (as enunciated by 
the Politburo) and all party decisions, are placed beyond question. They 
have yet to solve the dilemma which defeated Lenin who, towards the 
end of his life, began to gain an inkling of the real character of the Frank- 
enstein he had created. Lenin denounced the results of the monopoly of 
the Party machine in the Soviet Union far more sharply than the Yugo- 
slav leaders have done, as yet. Dijilas’s speech at the fourth plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party is an interesting 
illustration of the limitations of Communist vision, even when in reform- 
ing mood. We see that the Central Committee, nominal director of the 
party organization, has met in full session only four times since June 1948, 
and that even here it has merely listened to and approved speeches by 
members of the Polibturo, which exercises all real power. This hyper- 
trophy of Politburo power is, though Tito seems unaware of it, copied 
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from a post-Leninist Soviet development. In Lenin’s days, not only the 
central committee, but even the party congresses themselves, actively 
discussed and voted (though the rigor was beginning to show), whereas 
there has yet to be any public discussion or disagreement among Yugo- 
slav Communists. At this particular meeting (June 5th, 1951) Dijilas 
stated: 


The development of new theoretical views in the C P Y shall rest on the 
basis of discussion and struggle of ideas. ... Members of the Party shall 
have full right to express themselves freely on the theoretical views of 
individual members of the party, irrespective of the functions these in- 
dividuals are perforining . . . and to discuss either orally or through the 
Party and other press. 


This instruction has been issued about once a year since 1946; like the 
lex licinia, its constant repetition is the best proof of its non-fulfilment. 
(I must add here that a search through the Yugoslav press fails to find 
any original thinking or criticism of the leadership in any form whatso- 
ever, though party members have shown themselves critical in private 
conversation with me.) 

Following on Djjilas’s speech, examples were given in Naprijed, the 
Croat Communist weekly, of expulsions from the Zagreb Communist 
Party Organizations. In the first three months of 1951, these had num- 
bered 486, 114 more than the corresponding period last year. (Zagreb 
Party membership must be between ten and twenty thousand.) Members, 
it transpires, were expelled for small reasons, such as disagreeing with the 
views expressed in the official party organ — or merely because of personal 
likes and dislikes; often, to justify expulsion measures, party organiza- 
tions would then denounce the expelled members as pro-cominformists, 
which often meant loss of position, imprisonment without trial, and 
similar penalties. (The official figure for real or alleged cominformists 
still under arrest is 8,000.) 

In February 1951, furthermore, Marshall Tito admitted that party 
members were unwilling to speak their mind at meetings, since so many 
had been ‘expelled and treated as enemies’ (i.e. arrested, deprived of work, 
etc.) for putting forward their own point of view on various policy ques- 
tions, even before formal decisions had been taken. 

Although Tito, Djilas, and the Communist press continually deprecate 
these arrests and expulsions, and regret the stultifying effect they have on 
party members, reducing the readiness of the ‘masses’ to take their griev- 
ances to the party, they can offer no remedy, nothing but a repetition of 
exhortations to respect the principles of ‘democratic centralism’, exhorta- 
tions they have been making since 1945. Democratic centralism itself, 
the question of the viability of Lenin’s model, in view of the way it in- 
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evitably works out in practice, is never questioned. In fact, the speeches 
by Djilas and Tito, and the party resolutions, repeat their demands for 
yet tighter ‘discipline’, and emphasize that they will allow no deviations 
or attempts to question the party leadership. Djilas, who is most emphatic 
on this point, claimed in his June speech that the requirements of party 
discipline, as he enunciates them, ‘have been and will be in all democratic 
organizations in the world, as long as political organizations exist in this 
world’, a statement reflecting partly East-European narrowness, and 
partly the self-deceptions practiced by a man whose pronouncements are 
not subject to questioning. 

It will be impossible for party members to take part in discussing 
present and future policy if they are not allowed to question Marx- 
Leninist fundamentals, or previous decisions. Most discussion of policy 
must question not only the correctness of former policies, but must neces- 
sarily impinge on the Communist eschatology, since this covers ‘the 
complete field of human relationships with its ready-made assumptions. 
In fact, most “Titoism’ has been enunciated by the leaders in defiance of 
aspects of hitherto sacrosanct dogma, culled from Leninism, the History of 
the C P S U(B) and similar sources. 

Free discussion must inevitably raise the question of ‘democratic 
centralism’ itself, the nature of Communist economics, and the rights of 
non-communists. While these remain ‘decisions’ and ‘fundamentals’ 
beyond question, free discussion remains hamstrung. 

Even in the democracies, power inside political parties shows powerful 
centripetal tendencies, for sociological reasons. In Yugoslavia so long as 
originality is dangerous, and living conditions for the underprivileged 
remain low, while rewards for conformism are great, most dissidents 
generally find a good reason for keeping their ‘dangerous thoughts’ to 
themselves, or persuading themselves that in view of the fact that they 
have no chance of publicizing them beyond the confines of a single 
branch, they had better ‘wait a! little longer’, or that party loyalty should 
transcend individual feelings. In any case this hypertrophy of party 
loyalty, and religious attitude towards the party, helps to inhibit change. 

So, while exposure of abuses continues, the stultifying repetitiousness 
of the party press, and the all-powerful nature of the party-police machine, 
remain very much the same as before. The main change has yet to come. 

This was the situation till June this year. Since then, many of these 
contradictions have become intensified, and unless the Tito regime is 
prepared to grant a greater measure of real democracy, it will have 
no alternative but to reimpose severe methods of repression involving a 
virtual return to its former Stalinist patterns. Several factors have con- 
tributed to this crisis: economic, political and psychological. 
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Since the Government’s acceptance of large-scale aid from the Western 
powers, without which its economy would probably have collapsed in the 
opinion of most qualified observers, propaganda belittling the achieve- 
ments of capitalism abroad had naturally to be damped down, and, in 
any case, the obvious strength of the capitalist economies was demon- 
strated to the Yugoslav public by the extent and rapidity of their aid. 
Furthermore, as part of their ideological justification for seeking aid from 
the Western powers against the Soviet Union, which had hitherto been 
classified as Socialist, Tito’s theoreticians proclaimed that there was no 
sharp antagonism between capitalism and socialism abroad, and that 
the capitalist democracies were advancing towards ‘Socialist forms’ 
whether they knew it or not. At the same time, inside the country, the 
Government began to allow a little private enterprise and to encourage 
the operation of the laws of supply and demand within limits, to stave off 
the economic collapse which seemed imminent. This naturally en- 
couraged many of the non-proletarian sections of the population (who 
number some 80 per cent of the whole) to hope that the Communist 
experiment was to undergo substantial modification and that they would 
be allowed to produce and trade again in something like the old way. 

Talk of ‘democratization’, admission that all was not for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds after all, admissions by the Yugoslav Party 
leaders that the Yugoslav Communist Party had been mistaken in copying 
some Soviet policies, and the general atmosphere of change and optimism 
led more courageous and enterprising citizens to question many more 
aspects of Coramunist rule. The dykes of dogmatism having once been 
broached, the waters of free thinking began to lap in many more fields 
than the party leaders had bargained for. As a result, they have taken 
fright, and have now begun to reverse the trends of the past year in many 
respects. This tendency has been exemplified in a recent speech by Boris 
Kraigher, Minister of the Interior for the Slovene Republic, which was 
given wide publicity inside the country and repeated in the form of 
resolutions,* speeches, instructions and amplifications. Most of the speech 
was devoted to threats against ‘bourgeois democrats’, who were accused 
of attempting to take advantage of the ‘widening and deepening of 


~ 


* That further steps in the development of Socialism and Socialist democracy 
will be possible only on condition that all our working people, organized in the 
L F and led by their Communist avantguarde, will continue to shatter, with the | 
greatest determination, the opposition of reactionary elements of all kinds and all 
disruptive remnants of the past, a resistance which is appearing in new forms in 
the present phase of our struggle. (Resolution passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Liberation Front of Slovenia, 12/6/51, reported in Slovenski Porocevalec 
14/6/51 under the title ‘Let Us Fight Against the Enemies’ Intrigues’.) 
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Socialist democracy in order to restore capitalism’. Kraigher insisted that 
in recent changes it was not a question of rescinding errors, but of moving 
forward to greater Socialist democracy on the basis of the one-party state 
and the great economic and political achievements already attained, 
including ‘invincible progress in agriculture’. Kraigher denied what 
previous speeches had admitted, that serious mistakes had been com- 
mitted by following Soviet practice; he affirmed that ever since 1941, 
Yugoslavia had been following a completely different path of Socialist 
democracy. A particularly ugly part of his speech lay in his accusation 
proclaimed as a fact — though no proof was adduced — that ‘bourgeois 
democrats’ were in league with Cominformists and right-wing Catholics 
to destroy ‘people’s democracy’, and would henceforth be treated as 
enemies. 

Following this speech, the campaign of sadistic threats against bour- 
geois democrats, ‘restorers of capitalism’, has become extremely vocifer- 
ous, heralding a search for scapegoats. 

If such an atmosphere of ‘witch-hunting’ is allowed to develop, with the 
powerful sadistic and philistine elements a witch hunt inevitably brings out, 
no matter where it is held, incipient liberalism will suffer a severe set-back. 

If the Yugoslav leaders are to succeed in their aspirations to introduce 
democracy, they will have to take the fateful step of giving a measure 
of real political rights not merely to the ‘people’, the stage army which 
countermarches at Communist party instructions, but also to the real 
people, to the inhabitants of Yugoslavia, most of whom are not Com- 
munists, but who would be loyal to the Government if only it could 
relinquish its monopoly and relax its deadening grip on economic affairs, 
which is exercised very much the same under Communist decentraliza- 
tion as it was under Communist centralization. In wanting to give demo- 
cracy and yet to monopolise all power, the party leaders behave like a 
young lady who wants to have a love affair and still retain her virginity. 
The broaching of party monopoly would be a shock to the party members, 
but in the long run it would help the party as well as the Government. 
While state, executive and economic positions would in a few cases be 
filled on the basis of merit rather than political orthodoxy, with beneficial 
effects to national life, the party, by having to use persuasion instead of 
force, would be able to develop its intellectual forces to greater extent 
than at present, when the lack of opposition has made it intellectually 
slothful. 

The election system, a survival of ‘people’s democracy’, is a case in 
point. At present they allow no opposition, only the famous blank ballot, 
and the Government usually polls 98 per cent. Free elections would give 
an invaluable opportunity to test popular feeling, and would create 
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interest in the election, and the Government has nothing to lose by trying 
them out in one region, especially as its propaganda machine and position 
as ruling party give it a head’s start. Though the Government knows, 
however, that it does not have 98 per cent. support, the people know, and 
the Government knows that the people know, it cannot yet bring itself to 
make a breach in its theories of the dictatorship of the proletariat, so the 
one-party election farce co-exists with talk about ‘advanced democracy’. 

So far, then, the result of Tito’s break with Stalinism, has not been to 
outline a new kind of democracy, but rather to give one more proof that 
though democracy can have many forms it can have only one essence, 
including widest possible freedom of expression, and some measure of con- 
fidence in those who are to exercise it. Since democracy requires that the 
individual judgment, right or wrong, must be consulted, it is incompat- 
ible with ‘historic rights’ of given parties, classes, or races, to impose their 
will on others. Tito has yet to make his break with ‘people’s democracy’, 
but the impetus of the break with Stalin is not yet spent. Its great achieve- 
ment so far has been to bring humanitarianism and freedom of ideas back 
on to the agenda, and to shake the ‘monolithic structure’, before things 
had gone too far, as they have in the Soviet Union and its satellites. It is 
doubtful whether a return to pre-1948 (with Western support given irre- 
spective of the internal nature of the regime) is now possible. The greater 
danger is that such an attempt would inevitably strengthen the pro- 
cominform elements inside the country. By crushing those citizens and 
party members who were keenest on change, and by re-introducing what 
would be virtually Stalinist methods, and therefore, by implication, 
admitting Western influence to be dangerous, the leadership would be 
playing into the hands of the Communist die-hards, some of whom still 
believe that isolation from the West and a modus vivendi with their col- 
leagues in Eastern Europe would be the safest procedure. 

This is why cultural contact with the West is so valuable for Yugoslav 
development, and why the Yugoslav Government’s attitude towards it 
has shown such dualism, trying to encourage it on the one hand, but to 
exercise very close control over it, and especially to prevent various 
Western ideas in the social sciences from reaching the Yugoslav public, 
who are still told that Marx-Leninism is the only scientific outlook, and 
are given a very one-sided picture of Western Comment on Yugoslav 
developments.* 


* In April, Boris Kidric, Chief Planner, told Serbian economists to study up-to- 
date capitalist economic techniques of study and control. How he will react when 
some economists accept Western analyses of Marx-Leninist economics, the price 
mechanism and so on, will be interesting to watch. It may lead to a break with the 
past, or it may merely provide another contradiction. 
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It is here that intellectual contact, like the visit of foreign intellectuals, 
can do so much, by giving their Yugoslav colleagues a glimpse of Western 
feelings and approaches. They can show them, among other things, that 
wide variations of outlook and policy are not incompatible with a common 
aim, as Communists are led to believe, and that social thinking in the West, 
which has gone further and deeper than Marxism (though respecting 
Marx as a thinker of his day), has something to offer the Communists, 
whose intellectual isolation has encouraged them to crow like cocks on 
their own restricted dunghill. 

The imparting of this idea of the breadth of vision that humanism can 
offer, in contrast to the narrowness communism brings (in spite of its good 
intentions), will be quite as important as any specific concepts discussed 
during the meeting. One hopes that the Yugoslavs will report the con- 
ference fairly, not merely printing those statements which suit them, 
especially the complimentary remarks, and glossing over the other con- 
tributions, as their press has always done until now. At all events, on this 
question again, the delegates will be able to bring some moral influence to 
bear, and will be enabled to feel that they are of real help to their Yugo- 
slav colleagues. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G. L. Arnold 


A certain amorphousness continues to mark the output of periodical 
literature in Germany, both on the political and the cultural ‘front’. The 
absence of a unifying theme contrasts oddly with recent signs of greater 
awareness in other Western countries, whether promoted, as in the case 
of France and Italy, by electoral campaigns or linked, via the MacArthur 
controversy, with the general strategy of the cold war in the West, and the 
not-so-cold war in the Far East. The revival of interest in German re- 
armament may bring a change, but for the moment the Germans seem to 
be marking time. The only political topic to arouse considerable discussion 


! in the past quarter was the Schuman Plan, the full text of which, in French 


and German, filled most of the May issue of that unique and invaluable 
monthly review, the Europa Archiv. Here too are to be found some ex- 
tremely informative and well-documented articles on the political back- 
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ground of the Plan and its gradual progress from one international 
conference to the next until the final signature (not yet ratified by the 
Parliaments of the six countries) in Paris last April. Compared with this 
exhaustive treatment of what was undoubtedly the major political event 
of the period so far as the Continent is concerned, the rather nondescript 
collection of writings in the semi-official Aussenpolitik wears an amateurish 
look. Perhaps that is just as well. The pre-war professionals, after all, were 
scarcely an unqualified success. An institution in which a nincompoop 
like Weizsaecker could rise to eminence must have been a very odd place 
indeed. Aussenpolitik lacks distinction, but is agreeably free from stuffiness, 
and its general tone is comparatively wholesome, not to say liberal. It 
should help to impress a more amiable outlook upon the rising generation 
of junior diplomatists and civil servants. 

For the more scholarly reader interested in political questions, there is, 
in addition to the Europa Archiv, for which no praise can be too high, a 
rich assortment of periodicals which intersperse their more solemn reading 
matter with occasional articles on topical subjects. There is also an inter- 
esting newcomer, Aufklaerung (Cologne, Venloer Wall 31), which has 
come forward to carry the Socialist banner, appropriately at a moment 
when the International was being reconstituted in Frankfort. The June 
issue, in addition to a significant debate on the Schuman Plan (with a 
leading Dutch Socialist appearing as its defender, and a German writer 
rehearsing the familiar arguments on the opposing side), carries a re- 
freshingly brief and lucid note on the current discussion of historical 
method by a writer (L. Kofler) who sees no need to apologize for Marx. 
Few German Socialists do, but then they are familiar with the subject, 
which is more than can be said of some of the others. It has to be 
remembered that the now fashionable rejection of ‘historical materialism’ 
is nearly always linked, on the Continent at any rate, to an abandonment 
of the historical perspective as such, and a return to contemplative forms 
of thought. This may be good philosophy, but it is bad politics, or rather 
no politics at all. Better an inadequate theory of history than a philosophy 
which denigrates the significance of happenings in the man-made sphere. 
‘Better,’ of course, is a strictly utilitarian term, but then utilitarianism is 
still a force. 

The spiritual sustenance now being offered by the critics of ‘his 
toricism’ to their hungry public can be judged from an important article 
by Karl Loewith in the spring 1951 issue of the Neue Rundschau. Dr 
Loewith is the author of a very erudite and stimulating study of German 
philosophy in the nineteenth century, first published in 1939 and re 
printed last year (Von Hegel zu Nietzsche, Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1950). 
More recently he has set out his views in a book published in the United 
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States (Meaning in History, Chicago University Press, 1949), which has 
been greeted with respectful applause by Christian writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, although its author is more deeply indebted to Goethe 
than to the theologians for his basic concepts. It is a work of great interest, 
which should make particularly instructive reading for students of Pro- 
fessor Butterfield, though they may not like its tenor. The Neue Rundschau 
article already mentioned contains a useful synopsis of the main argu- 
ment. For Dr Loewith, the great modern sin is the abandonment of 
contemplation and the adoption of an activist attitude towards man’s 
natural environment. This bias in favour of controlling, and shaping the 
plastic raw material of nature — an attitude common to Cartesians and 
Marxians — is in turn responsible for the parallel elaboration of the 
concept of history as a realm of free and conscious determination centred 
upon the satisfaction of human needs. Descartes and Vico are the authors 
of this separation of nature from history, and the consequent degradation 
of the former to the status of a passive object of human thought. The 
resulting over-estimation of activity has perverted our sense of values. On 
the foundation laid by Vico, who reacted against Descartes but without 
challenging the basic Cartesian suppositions, Hegel erected his system 

and Marx pushed its historicist bias to extremes, even going so far as to 

demote all recorded history to the status of a mere ante-chamber to the 

‘genuinely human’ period still to come. On the idealist side, meanwhile, 

Croce and Collingwood operated with the same basic concepts, and 

modern existentialism, in the persons of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heideg- 

ger and Sartre, completed the ruin by lifting man entirely out of his 

natural environment and turning him into an isolated being whose 

existence in this world is necessarily ‘absurd’: 


Modern existentialism, if one abstracts from Heidegger’s most recent 
efforts, has not in any of its manifestations gone beyond the point reached 
by Nietzsche. It raises the ultimate question: ‘Why is there something at all, 
and not nothing?’ But it cannot answer its own question by its own means 
while it remains wedded to the existential approach and unable to think 
beyond the contingency of human existence within the totality of being. 
The world concretely analyzed by existentialism is neither the living 
cosmos of Greekthought nor the creation as understood in Christian faith, 
nor yet the universe of modern mathematical physics. It is nothing but our 
world of individual being and human co-existence. . . . 

The isolated contingency of human existence, its total homelessness, is 
therewith complete. And indeed, how should one find a home in a universe 
conceived as the contingent result of statistically calculable probabilities, 
and which we are told came into being by an explosion? Such a universe 
cannot inspire confidence or give direction and significance to human 
activity. ... 

Neither classical philosophy nor Christian theology experienced and 
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understood the position of man in the universe in this manner. . . . It 
is only with the dissolution of these two ancient, pre-modern views, 
the classical and the Christian, that existentialism itself comes into 
existence. ... 


So far so good, but it also turns out that the Biblical heritage is itself 
responsible for the over-valuation of history and man, which is at the root 
of the whole modern process. Neither the ‘wisdom of the East’ nor the 
classical philosophy of Greece assigned any special importance to history. 
‘No Greek philosopher ever elaborated a philosophy of history.’ Aristotle, 
who discussed very nearly everything under the sun, politics included, 
found nothing to say about history as such. What concerned the Greeks 
was the logic of cosmic recurrence, the eternal and the constant. Man’s 
role was to suffer destiny and to bear it. 


The future is the true horizon of history, provided that truth is an- 
chored in the Jewish-Christian faith in a providential event. Because the 
West, despite everything, is a ‘Christian Occident’, its historical self-con- 
sciousness is eschatological. ... That applies also to historical practice. 
There would have been no English, French or Russian revolution but for 
the belief in progress, and there would be no secularized belief in progress 
but for the original faith in a super-mundane goal of life. “The revolution- 
ary desire to realize the kingdom of heaven is the starting-point of all 
progressive education and the beginning of modern history.’ (F. Schlegel.) 


All this, however, is an aberration, though a grandiose one: 


The exclusive stress on human ‘existence’ and its world, as being an his- 
torical existence and world, has its counterpart in an inadequate apper- 
ception of the natural, of that which is what it is by its very nature. This 
denaturing of human life to an historical existence begins not with modern 
historicism and existentialism but with modern natural science. . . 
When we contemplate the history of Western thought, there appears to be a 
definite change-over from the pre-modern concept of man’s essential being 
within a naturally or creatively ordered cosmos to that of a contingent 
existence in the universe. This change occurred as a result of the new 
astronomical discoveries of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


Biblical eschatology, nonetheless, is at the back of it all: 


Bound up with this reduction of so-called world history to our historical 
world, the quest for a meaning in history is itself an historically con- 
ditioned one. It is a specifically Western and even Christian way of 
approach. It derives from the Old and New Testament faith in a tele- 
ologically determined process of salvation, and generally from the assump- 
tion that there is a drive behind history, that it aims at something and 
therein finds its meaning. 


Whereas, in fact, it does nothing of the sort. Apparently the only 
modern to realize this clearly was Goethe, who accordingly occupies the 
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leading, if not the only, position in Dr Loewith’s Pantheon. His other 
point of reference is the ‘wisdom of the East’, where history obliged him 
by coming to a stop a few thousand years ago, with results evident to all 
who have dwelt in those parts: 


Eastern thought has never raised the question of history’s aim and 
purpose, and wisely refrained from bracketing ‘world’ and ‘history’. In 
comparison with this ancient and to us foreign wisdom, the thinking and 
striving of America and Russia are only an: extreme consequence of 
modern European thought-striving. The dominant _historico-philoso- 
phical conceptions in Europe, America and Russia are at one in willing a 
meaningful goal. Aims are attained by progress, be it the perfection of the 
self-apprehending spirit (Hegel), scientific positivism (Comte), the class- 
less society (Marx), but equally the conscious willing of the end (Spengler), 
or finally progress towards a universal religion as the creative expression of 
a declining civilization (Toynbee). They all aim at a goal and are thereby 
progressively orientated towards the fulfilment of a purpose. 


It is to be hoped that the numerous contemporary anti-humanists who 
have so much to say these days about the ‘myth of progress’, will ponder 
this indictment. Dr Loewith at least does not shrink from his own con- 
clusions. It is not always easy to discover whether he blames Christianity 
or its disappearance for the growth of intellectual despair, but he counts 
Pascal among the forerunners of the modern predicament, and there is a 
clear hint that neither philosophy nor religion will avail us anything 
unless we abandon the historical perspective. A rationalist might object 
that the historical process is a fact, and that its discovery was the greatest 
intellectual achievement of the eighteenth century, although the philo- 
sophers of the time were unable to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion how conscious human activity fits into material evolution. He 
might also suggest that it was this discovery which enabled the eighteenth 
century thinkers to take a less hopeless view of the human predicament 
than Pascal had done. But discoveries of this kind have no place in 
Dr Loewith’s thinking. For him, history is not an on-going process 
but the creature of the philosopher’s imagination. In that he is very 
German. 

It is satisfactory, though, that someone should have pointed out that 
existentialism, especially in its Kierkegaardian version, is a dead end. 
In the June issue of Der Monat, Professor Jaspers comes to Dr Loewith’s 
assistance with a respectful but firm rejection of the claims occasionally 
made on behalf of the movement’s founder: 


I am convinced that neither theology nor philosophy can build upon 
Kierkegaard. The new departure made forty years ago did not represent 
the building of a new foundation, but the awakening from a sleep. In 
approaching the new world, we see Kierkegaard and Nietzsche as stormy 
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petrels heralding a catastrophe. . . . They regard themselves as harbingers; 
it is possible to seek orientation with their aid — but by keeping one’s dis- 
tance. They themselves forbid the thought of succession. . . . 

If in this increasingly featureless world we seem to perceive something 
like the end of Occidental philosophy, in the continuous form it possessed 
after all from Parmenides to Hegel, then we... sense the originality of 
thinkers such as Kierkegaard and Nietzsche who, equipped with the 
traditional modes of thought, break out as it were, giving us an orienta- 
tion, but without as yet showing us the way. ... What is now possible, 
remains open. Those who have lost all hope may regard Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche as the dreadful finish. . . . 


The same issue contains an extract from the recently published work of 
Professor Jaspers’s very gifted and slightly erratic pupil, Dr Hannah 
Arendt, already reviewed in this space last month. The editors have 
chosen wisely by reprinting part of her chapter on totalitarian propa- 
ganda (from The Burden of Our Time). Readers of this journal will be 
familiar witht, since the full text appeared in the May number. The 
emergence of the ‘Vlassov Army’ in Russia during the war, when a former 
leading Soviet officer took command of a force raised from among war 
prisoners to fight on the German side, is the subject of an interesting 
article which suggests that the Germans missed a big chance in failing to 
exploit this potential. One is somewhat alarmed, though, by the frequent 
hints currently to be found in American publications that the United 
States may succeed where Hitler failed. It seems more likely that the 
German invasion has permanently ruined the chances of all such move- 
ments. Everything one hears of present-day Russia suggests that the 
fusion of Stalinism and traditional nationalism is now an accomplished 
fact. The growing imbecility of Soviet literature is a sign that the régime 
has finally succeeded in nationalizing itself. It will take a major catas- 
trophe to upset this successful integration. 

Russians, unlike Americans, are apt to hold pessimistic views on this 
subject if they happen to be pro-Westerners. Professor G. P. Fedotov, a 
distinguished church historian who has lived in the United States since 
1925, contributed a noteworthy essay on this subject to a Russian language 
periodical in 1945. From the abridged translation appearing in the June 
issue of the influential Stuttgart review, Merkur, one gathers that this 
Russian historian does not share Mr Crankshaw’s enthusiasm for the 
Russizn national character. It is, as he points out, largely a projection of 
the human type formed by the Muscovite autocracy of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, itself deeply influenced by the Tartars. This historical 
soil, unlike that of the Ukraine or the ancient polity of Novgorod, has 
never been favourable to the growth of freedom, and unfortunately it was 
Moscow, rather than Kiev or Novgorod, that determined the formation 
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of the later national tradition, down to our own days. The Petrine period 
made no fundamental change; in some respects, e.g. in the extension and 
intensification of serfdom, it even tended to aggravate matters. Feudal 
liberties which might have developed into forms of self-government, as 
they did in the West, were sacrificed to the needs of the central despotism. 
It all sounds extremely familiar: 








All the estates were tied to the State by service in the bureaucracy or by 
obligations to do physical labour. The exercise of a free profession was 
unthinkable in Moscow, brigands being the only exception. Medieval 
Russia had known free merchants and artisans. Now (i.e. from the sixteenth 
century onwards), however, even urban citizens were compelled to make 
payments in kind to the Government, and to perform compulsory labour 
in organized groups which were shifted from place to place, as the interest 
of the State required it. Village serfdom established itself in Russia at the 
very time when it began to die out in the West. It became increasingly 
rigorous towards the end of the eighteenth century, and developed into 
full-fledged slavery. The historical process in Russia is a reversal of that in 
the West. It is a movement from freedom to slavery. The enslavement was 
due not to the arbitrary will of those in power, but to a novel national 
task: the establishment of an empire upon the narrowest of economic 
foundations. Only an extreme concentration of forces, iron discipline, and 
frightful sacrifices, could safeguard the existence of this poverty-stricken, 
barbarous and endlessly expanding State. There is reason to believe that 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the people understood the 
needs and the general situation of the State better than in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. Consciously or unconsciously, a choice was made between 
freedom and national greatness. To that extent the people bears the re- 
sponsibility for its own fate, 

In the Tartar school and in the service of Moscow, a special type of 
Russian developed: the Moscow type, historically speaking the most con- 
stant and enduring representation of the Russian national character. 
Psychologically speaking it is an amalgam of Northern Great Russians 
and the steppe nomads, formed in the mould of the ‘Josephite’ Orthodoxy. 
The chief characteristics of this type are physical vitality, powers of 
endurance and readiness to bear hardships. Without great military achieve- 
ments to their credit, without any martial spirit, solely by super-human 
labour and patience, with the aid of sweat rather than blood, the Musco- 
vites established their monstrous empire. This passive heroism, this 
unending willingness to sacrifice, has always been the chief strength of the 
Russian soldier — down to the last days of the empire. 

The Muscovite type did not reason, it held fast to a small number of 
dogmas which conditioned its moral and social existence. Ritual, the 
periodic repetition of prescribed gestures and liturgical forms, was the 
frame-work of existence and safeguarded it from chaos. In ritual the 
Muscovite found the source of his sacrificial spirit. . . . But non-Christian 
traits found entry into this amalgam: pitilessness towards the unfortunate, 
‘cruelty towards the weak. . . . In the seventeenth century, unfaithful wives 
were buried alive and forgers had molten lead poured down their lungs. 
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This Muscovite culture survived the Petrine reforms, which affected 
only the aristocracy, and remained more or less intact until the abolition 
of serfdom in 1861. ‘It outlasted not only Peter the Great, but equally the 
flowering of European culture on Russian soil; in the lower classes it 
remained alive until the Revolution of 1917.’ But the Revolution, which 
dissolved its religious sanctions and to some extent Europeanized the 
masses, at the sathe time destroyed the old educated class which had at 
last acquired a genuinely Western outlook. The result has been that 
curious amalgam of the old and the new which goes by the name of 
Stalinism. Professor Fedotov believes that the rapid rise of new social 
classes has resuscitated a good part of the old Muscovite spirit against 
which Liberals and Socialists waged war throughout the last decades 
preceding the Revolution, and which the Czarist Government at that 
time tried to mobilize for its own purpose: 


Here, on the threshold of the catastrophe, it is worth considering this 
final, violently anti-liberal reaction of the old Moscow, which followed 
Muscovite tradition in styling itself the ‘Black Hundred’. Because of its 
barbarous ideology and political tactics, there was formerly a tendency to 
underestimate this phenomenon. The ‘Black Hundred’ gathered the 
crudest and least civilized elements of old Russia, but that did not prevent 
them from gaining the support of the majority of the Orthodox episcopate. 
The Order received the blessings of John of Kronstadt, and Nicholas: IT 
placed more faith in it than in his Ministers. There is reason to believe that 
its spirit has emerged victoriously from the Revolution and that it may 
survive us all. 

The background of Orthodoxy and Autocracy, the twin religious 
symbols of ancient Moscow, was evidently formed by two basic tendencies: 
a crude nationalist hatred of all foreigners (Jews, Poles, Germans, etc.), 
and an equally strong hatred of the intelligentsia in the widest sense of the 
term, that is, all the upper classes on the other side of the barrier. Hatred 
of Western learning combined with class hatred against the ‘masters’ — the 
members of the aristocracy, the capitalists, the government officials: all 
who stood between the people and the Czar....In short, the ‘Black 
Hundred’ is an early Russian variant of National-Socialism. ... The 
ruling circles, to their own eventual undoing, encouraged this movement. 
In the end the provincial governors were hardly able to control it, and the 
example of the monk Iliodor of Tsarytsin showed how easily a ‘Black 
Hundred’ demagogue could turn into a demagogue of the Revolution. 
There is no harm in concluding our survey with a glance at this sinister 
reactionary Muscovite survival, then about to suffer what looked like 
defeat.... 


Professor Fedotov plainly is an unrepentant Westerner. The Euro- 
peanization of Russia after 1861 appears to him to have been a race 
against time, which was lost owing to the breakdown of 1917. Another 
fifty years, as he puts it, and the process would have been complete: the 
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old Muscovite integument would have burst, the masses would have 
accepted the new Western way of life, and whatever political changes 
were still due would not have taken a form radically different from the 
politics of Western Europe. ‘But Russia was not granted these fifty years. 
. . . The destruction of the old foundations proceeded more rapidly than 
the ripening of the new educational fruits.’ It was through this gap that 
the Revolution made its way, notably after the failure of the 1905 move- 
ment ‘and the premature abandonment of the people by the culturally 
leading stratum’’, i.e. after the Liberals had taken fright’at their own 
courage and shied away from the popular movement. Lenin made a 
similar analysis at the time and drew the conclusion that the next revolu- 
tionary wave would bring his party to power — as in the event it did. 

The Merkur is what is known in Germany as a Kulturzeitschrift, a 
‘cultural periodical’ — something which hardly exists in Britain nowadays, 
as the editor, Dr Paeschke, points out in a candid and well-informed 
survey of current periodical literature in Western Europe. Its function, 
that is to say, is somewhat akin to that of the old Criterion, but it ranges 
even further afield. The June issue, in addition to Professor Fedotov’s 
essay and Dr Paeschke’s survey, includes a short paper by Dr Infeld on 
Einstein’s latest theory; a scholarly interpretation of Bach’s music by a 
recognized authority on the subject; a learned discussion of the Stoic 
tradition in philosophy; two poems; a short story; a defence of the 
Prussian school of historiography, by Professor Gerhard Ritter; and the 
usual quota of book reviews and marginal notes. In the May number, 
Jean Schlumberger takes an affectionate leave of Gide, and Dr Felix 
Stoessinger comes to-the aid of the Schuman Plan with a plea for Franco- 
German co-operation as the only means of dragging Europe out of its 
decay. Dr Stoessinger belongs to the small but not uninfluential group in 
the Social-Democratic Party which favours some form of European 
federalism. Needless to say he quotes Marx who, it appears, demanded a 
European federation as far back as 1850. Marx, like Goethe, can be quoted 
in support of almost anything, but Dr Stoessinger’s assertion: ‘there can 
be no European socialism in nationally divided economies’, makes fairly 
orthodox sense on any assumption. It would probably be backed by Mr 
Paul Hoffman, with the word ‘capitalism’ substituted for ‘socialism’. It is 
only fair to add that Dr Stoessinger is no blind admirer of the British 
Labour Party and evinces considerable distrust of the Foreign Office. He 
stems from a school of thought which coined the self-explanatory slogan 
‘Continentalpolitik’. Yet Labour’s conversion to a form of Common- 
wealth patriotism wins his applause: he would like the Europeans to take 
a lesson from it and start thinking in supra-national terms. 

The Merkur being what it is, Dr Stoessinger’s advocacy of a unified 
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European heavy industry rubs shoulders with two essays in metaphysics: 
an analysis, by Wolfgang von Einsiedel, of the role of the Devil in Biblical 
and medieval theology; and a suggestive discussion of the myth, or cult, 
or symbol, of the Great Mother in ancient and modern religion. The 
author, Dr Leopold Ziegler, has devoted many decades of study and 
several recognized works to this subject, lately brought to the fore by the 
promulgation of a new Catholic dogma concerning the Assumption. He 
has evidently given a great deal of thought to subjects such as matriarchy, 
Orphic cults, Gnostic speculations, Cabbalist symbolism, Catholic and 
Orthodox theology, the mysticism of Jacob Boehme, Franz von Baader 
and Schelling, the writings of Vladimir Soloviev, and the possibility of 
starting a theological discussion between East and West, as well as be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. It seems tempting to summarize his 
conclusions, but the temptation must be resisted, for Dr Ziegler, in addi- 
tion to being an original thinker, is a decidedly original stylist. Some of 
his passages are difficult to disentangle even in German, and he tends 
throughout to assume a good deal of specialized knowledge. The following 
may serve as a sample, though the flavour is lost in translation: 


The very ancient Hebrew metaphysicum of the Chochmah-Sophia, 
possibly derived from the same root as the apparented, if not identical, 
metaphysicum of the Ruah Elohim, finds entry and refuge, and a per- 
manent resting-piace in the Jewish mysticism of the Cabbalah. This, the 
secret tradition of Judaism, corresponds to the secret revelation of Christ- 
ianity known as the Apocalypse. If the historical flowering of Cabbalist 
mysticism is located in the central medieval period — hardly by accident 
the period, too, of the full summerly flowering of Christian mysticism — 
then the beginning of the modern age witnesses the fusion of these two 
empires of Western mysticism in the ‘Teutonic’ theosophy of Jacob Boehme. 
His unique perception succeeds in putting the Chochmah-Sophia, ignored 
or neglected by the official clerical theologians, in the centre of the truly- 
to-be-so-called world-history, by placing Man-as-such, or the First Adam, 
vis-a-vis his wisdom (Sophia) as his ever-to-be destined bride. 


There is a great deal more of this, much of it suggestive and stimulating. 
But readers will have to find out for themselves. There are some German 
writers who just don’t lend themselves to translation. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


LATIN AMERICAN REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


I ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 


In Latin America the life of the non-commercial review is particularly 
difficult. Usually these publications depend for their survival on the 
generosity of a wealthy patron (for example, Sur, Buenos Aires, has been 
financed for the past twenty years by its founder, Victoria Ocampo), or 
they require the support of a government department (as in the case of 
Numero, Montevideo); but that is not all. The editors and contributors 
have to contend with another difficulty: they feel that they are working 
in a void. The mountains and the jungles of their continent are so vast. 
The pampa and the desert are so bare. The inhabitants are so few — two 
persons per square mile, in some regions. More than half the population 
are illiterate. The cities are melting-pots of races and cultures. The ruling 
classes are still nouveaux riches. (An Argentine writer, Ezequiel Martinez 
Estrada, complains: ‘We haven’t yet learnt not to use flamboyant motor- 
cars.’) Hispano-American civilization is still but. a dream. 

Sefiora Ocampo has written an account of the launching of Sur, of which 
the first number appeared in Buenos Aires in the summer of 1930-1931: 


There we stood, [she says]. There we stood, in our Argentina, attracted 
by Europe, but attached to our native land. Our spiritual home, was the 
whole world. Our motherland was a huge country inhabited — in relation 
to its size — by a mere handful of men. We enjoyed and suffered a silent 
and magnificent solitude. Space was our element, and it moulded us in its 
own form. 


Drieu la Rochelle sent a message to the first issue of Sur: 


Do not announce too soon of your review: “This is Argentine, it comes 
from our South.’ Let all the winds of the world blow across your pampa. 
The seeds which fall there, will produce Argentine plants; but do not tie 
labels on to them. It is for us foreigners to say, “This is Argentine, this comes 
from their South’. 


Sur has often been accused of being too ‘European’, too ready to 


import the European cultural fashions of the hour, and too much in- 
clined to treat those fashions as though they were a final revelation. The 
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editors reply that ‘the windows of Sur are thrown wide open’ and that it 
is not editorial policy that has determined the frequent choice of European 
themes, but the contributors’ own preference. “The proposal that we should 
turn our back upon Europe, is ridiculous. . . . We have an intellectual 
abhorrence of “local colour”.’ The complexity of the cultural predica- 
ment is illustrated in an article on Argentine art (Sur — triple edition 192- 
194) in which Julio E. Payré deplores the decline of European influence. 
Artists, he laments, no longer go to Paris to study the latest movements. 
In recent years they have been attracted, instead, by Mexican ‘anti- 
modernism’. 

At a time when the Argentine standard of life was constantly improving 
and the country was being modernized in a remarkable degree, there arose 
among us an army of painters who dedicated themselves to the depicting 
of scenes of poverty and misery. Most of their work is shockingly vulgar 
and technically untutored. This is one of the sad results of the introduction 
of political propaganda into art by the Mexican painter Siqueiros, who 
visited Buenos Aires in 1933. His ideas were gratefully accepted by those 
who, incapable of the cultured forms of art, inclined inevitably to realism 
and prosaic objectivity. The catastrophe was aggravated by an assumption, 
against all the evidence, that notions that were current in Mexico would be 
more helpful than the enlightened teaching of Europe. 


(Payré’s commentary is prolix, after the Latin American fashion. The 
foregoing is an abbreviated version.) 

In the March issue of Sur (197) the English reader is surprised to find 
an erudite essay on the subject of the early thirteenth-century Worcester- 
shire chronicler, Layamon, author of the Brut. This contribution is by 
Argentina’s most distinguished poet, Jorge Luis Borges, a man of wide 
and varied interests. With poetic insight, and remarkable economy of 
words, Borges re-creates Layamon as a human being: a lonely priest, 
ingenuous and rather pathetic, who failed to realize his own historical 
significance. He explains that Layamon was of Saxon stock, though his 
chronicle is an account of the heroic deeds of the earlier inhabitants of 


Britain whom the Saxons themselves conquered. In the same way, says ' 


Borges, present-day Argentines who are descended from Spaniards 
and have no Indian blood in their veins, identify themselves, not with the 
conquistadores, but with the Indians who formerly inhabited the pampa 
and fought to defend it against the Spanish invaders. These are stated 
to be two examples of the triumph of jus soli over jus sanguinis. 
Increased costs of production caused the closing of the admirable 
Argentine review Realidad in 1949 and have now compelled Sefiora 
Ocampo to reduce the dimensions of Sur, which, until the beginning of 
1951, was a large and lavish publication. In the latest issues the pages are 
half the former size. On the white cover the well-known, brightly coloured 
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arrow still points ‘South’. The editors still contrive to avoid any direct 
reference to local politics, and so this courageous review manages to 
survive under a political regime which is notoriously intolerant in its 
treatment of the independent Press. 

The other outstanding review in the Rio de la Plata region is the 
Uruguayan publication Ndémero, which is now in its third year and is 
concerned principally with literary criticism and poetry. These are the 
two forms of literature that the continent produces in greatest abundance; 
but it is in the writing of novels that the Latin Americans, so far, have 
excelled. In a recent double issue of Numero (nos. 10-11) Mario Benedetti 
remarks: 


The Latin American novelist knows whither he is going and what he wishes 
to say. Therefore, even when he is affected by foreign influences, he 
introduces the originality of his own character or of his surroundings into 
his work. He has usually lived through an adventure similar to that to 
which he now gives creative expression. Mariano Azuela, the novelist of the 
Mexican revolution, was an active revolutionary. José Eustacio Rivera, 
who wrote of the horrors of life in the Colombian jungle, really did experi- 
ence them. Ricardo Giiiraldes, the creator of the gaucho hero Don 
Segundo, made use of recollections of his own gaucho childhood, The 
Latin American novelist generally treats his subject in a virile manner 
and with careful attention to the characteristics of local life. He does not 
give undue importance to literary style, preferring that the strength of his 
work shall be derived from its human quality. He hasso much to say about his 
protagonist, his surroundings, the plot and the facts in themselves, that he is 
unwilling to abandon his own lively, disordered and unpremeditated rhythm. 


(Benedetti’s comments have been condensed in the foregoing transla- 
tion.) This human exuberance is enjoyed by the Latin American public. 
For the non-Hispanic reader, however, it is tiresome and tends to conceal 
the great merits of such masterpieces as Los de Abajo (Azuela), La Vordgine 
(Rivera) and Don Segundo Sombra (Giiraldes). . 

Serious writers in all the Latin American republics are troubled by 
problems arising from their countries’ immaturity and geographical 
isolation. They feel the effects of three specially powerful influences, none 
of which can be rejected, nor accepted to the exclusion of others. Firstly, 
as their continent still lacks a mature culture of its own, they have a deep 
respect for the European; secondly, they have to acknowledge their North 
American neighbours’ extraordinary material achievement; and thirdly, 
they know that they must remain true to their own Latin American 
environment. Somehow, they must absorb these three conflicting in- 
fluences, and produce a synthesis. 

The most disturbing factor nowadays is the ever-growing ascendancy 
of the USA. Latin American intellectuals often express their anxiety 
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and their resentment in political terms, as in the Uruguayan weekly 
review, Marcha (no. 572): 
We can accept neither Soviet totalitarianism nor Yanqui imperialism. 
It is a fact that we direct our criticism most frequently to the latter. That 
is for no other reason than that this imperialism, which is financial in 
origin, threatens our economy, dominates our national behaviour, and 
suborns and corrupts our national leaders. 


In another issue (no. 573), Marcha explains that the international 
disputes of the present era belong to the northern hemisphere, where the 
coveted sources of power — coal and petroleum — happen to be situated in 
greatest abundance. Latin America (Marcha argues) is on the margin of 
this area, lying mainly and essentially in the southern hemisphere. The 
real interests of the Latin American republics therefore are not involved 
in the Soviet-U S quarrel. Furthermore, the great zones of northern 
civilization and conflict are temperate territories, whereas Latin America 
is mostly tropical and sub-tropical. For this reason, and also because a 
mechanized social order on the North American model is uncongenial to 
the Hispanic temperament, Marcha opposes the infiltration of North 
American ideas south of the Rio Grande. 

The US demand for ‘equality of sacrifice’ in the struggle against 
Communism has caused indignation. Marcha insists that there can be no 
question of ‘equality’, since the programme of resistance to Communism 
was drawn up by the North Americans in their own interests. Small 
countries, such as Uruguay, took no part in the preliminary deliberations, 
so Marcha recommends that Latin Americans should recognize their 
marginal position, which is a geographical and economic reality, and that 
they should stand aside and bide their time in politics and in culture. 
Marcha emphatically, and with undoubted sincerity, states that this 
recommendation does not imply an acceptance of President Perdén’s 
claim to Latin American leadership; but it is evident that isolationism is 
not a purely Argentine phenomenon. Isolationism appeals in some degree 
to all Latin Americans who believe that America Hispana has a destiny 


of its own. 


II GUATEMALA AND MEXICO 


There were no pre-Colombian civilizations in south-eastern Latin 
America, and there are few Indians in Argentina and Uruguay today. 
The northern republics of Guatemala and Mexico, on the other hand, 
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are predominantly Indian and are very conscious of their Mayan and 
Aztec heritage. The low standard of living among the Indian masses has 
caused local intellectuals to give particular attention to economic prob- 
lems and social reform. Therefore the non-commercial reviews in Central 
America and Mexico (Mexico is technically in North America) are 
largely devoted to Indian subjects: the indigenous civilizations of the past, 
and the poverty that now prevails. These two themes alternate in the 
latest issue of the Revista de Guatemala (second series, No. 1, April-June). 
The Revista de Guatemala was founded shortly after the revolution of 
1944, with the revolutionary government’s financial support. The official 
subsidy was withdrawn three years later, and publication ceased. It has 
now been resumed, under the editorship of Guatemala’s best-known 
intellectual, Luis Cardoza Aragén, who is reputedly a Communist. The 
first number of the new series contains articles on political and economic 
matters, on the emancipation of women 


(The more defenceless a woman appears to be, the more attractive she 
is to the male. To prevent her from moving freely, he has imposed upon her 
the fashion of wearing skirts that fetter her and high heels that are like stilts.) 


and on ‘Belice: Its Slavery under British Imperialism’. The attack on the 
British regime in Belice, or British Honduras, is so exaggerated in tone, 
that the reader cannot distinguish between the author’s personal grudges 
(he is evidently a born agitator) and the colony’s legitimate grievances, 
which of course are numerous. The writer of the article states that he was 
born in Belice but had to flee to Guatemala in 1950 to escape from perse- 
cution by the British authorities. His style is naive, his mood bitter, and 
it is apparent that many of his accusations are quite unfair. Nevertheless, 
a vivid picture of the unhappy little colony emerges. We are introduced 
to the Telegraph Superintendent who, it is alleged, intercepted the 
author’s telegrams to Guatemala and ‘who believes that his servile 
attitude to the Colonial Secretary, like that of his father before him, will 
be rewarded by the Governor’s recommendation that he should be 
awarded decorations from London’. As for the Colonial Secretary him- 
self, he is an individual who was sent to Belice because ‘he was out of a 
job when the British had to evacuate Palestine’, and his main object now 
is to suppress the People’s United Party and the opposition newspaper, 
The Belize Billboard. Strikes by ‘indispensable’ workers are illegal. Public 
meetings are forbidden, and the police can prohibit the playing of music 
in the streets. The government controls the radio station and uses it 
exclusively for propaganda. There is one hospital, but it has no X-ray 
apparatus and only six doctors for the whole country. The houses are 
worse than stables, and the water supply is primitive and inadequate: 
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The English officials, however, are not troubled by the desperate months 
of drought, because their water tanks are always full to the brim, with all 
the costs paid by the government. . . . Nor are there any public parks in 
Belice, although the people have been asking for them for centuries. All the 
money is spent in attending to, and planting flowers in, the Governor’s 
garden. 


The article ends eloquently: 


Great Britain is famous for its monuments. In Belice, also, some have 
been erected. English imperialism has given to Belice four monuments: 
the poor house, the lunati¢ asylum, the prison, and the cemetery. Only 
in these four places can the four freedoms be enjoyed. Those who in- 
habit the poor house can listen to services of all religious denominations. 
The inmates of the lunatic asylum can say what they wish — and they do 
so. The prisoners are free from want: they have food, clothing, and a roof 
over their heads. The dead in the cemetery are free from fear. 


The author’s remedy for the ills of British Honduras, is that the country 
should be taken over by the republic of Guatemala. The British suggestion 
that the colony should be incorporated in a West Indian federation is 
strongly opposed, because Belice is geographically and economically a 
part of the American continent and has no real connection with the 
scattered islands of the Caribbean. 

One of the most distinguished reviews in Latin America is Cuadernos 
Americanos, which is published in Mexico, with official backing. Since its 
foundation in 1942, the outstanding writers of the Hispanic world have 
contributed to this review’s large and handsome pages. Among the 
contents of the May-June issue (Vol. LVII, No. 3) is the text of the speech 
which was delivered by ex-President Arévalo of Guatemala, when in 
March he handed over the presidency to his democratically-elected 
successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Arbenz. It is not customary for a Guate- 
malan president to withdraw voluntarily at the end of his constitutional 
term of office. Arévalo’s speech was enlightened and dignified, and it 
began in an unusual manner: 


When I became President of the Nation in 1945, a romantic ardour pos- 
sessed me. I believed, as always, in the essential nobility of man and in the 
sincerity of political doctrines. I was inspired by the idea of assisting our 
people to model their own happiness. My character had been formed 
spiritually in the libraries, and socially in those workshops: the classrooms, 
where I was infected by the ingenuity of the children and acquired the 
generous outlook that is typical of schoolmasters. I believed that in the 
middle of the twentieth century the governing of a people must be a task 
similar to that of teaching a class, a labour full of duties and sacrifices, but 
fertile in the production of immediate public good. I thought that six years 
of governing a Latin American republic would be sufficient time in which 
to satisfy the suppressed desires of the people and to give shape to public 
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works which also had been refused by the feudal governments of the past. 
I believed, moreover, and with good reason, that the Republic of Guate- 
mala could govern itself, without submitting to external demands, and 
without accepting any orders that did not emanate from the free will of the 
majority of the population. 










Arévalo then described his disillusionment when he found that power- 
ful persons with big commercial interests at home and abroad, and great 
foreign newspapers and broadcasting organizations, used the word 
‘democracy’ to deceive the masses and to facilitate their exploitation. He 
learned, with indignation, that in the modern world the sovereignty of 
small nations was denied, and human values disregarded. He decided, 
therefore, that his duty as president was to save the people of Guatemala 
from domination by ‘the great anonymous forces which, ignoring all 
laws and morals, nowadays determine the relations between men and 
between countries’. In his speech on leaving the presidency he claimed 
that during his six years in office he had set Guatemala on the right path. 
The speech was printed in the Mexican review because the editors con- 
sidered it to be of continental significance. It is essentially a socialist and 
nationalist document, and an affirmation of the faith of the Latin Ameri- 
cans in their own destiny — though they have not yet determined what 
the special characteristics of that destiny will be. 

It is-in investigating their past, that the Mexicans hope to discover the 
fundamental local qualities which, if taken into account, will help them 
to create a worthy and distinctive future for their nation. During January 
and February the University of Mexico organized a series of lectures 
under the general title of “The Mexican in Search of the Mexican’. Three 
of those lectures have now been published in Cuadernos Americanos. They 
are of a remarkably high standard, the most noteworthy, perhaps, being 
a study by Leopoldo Zea. Briefly, his thesis is as follows. The human 
reality of the indigenous Indian was driven underground by the Spanish 
conquistadores because the Indian civilization was incompatible with 
theirs. When at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the criollos (sons 
of Spaniards born in Mexico) rebelled against the mother country and 
declared their own independence, they did not attempt to bring the 
Indians back into the ruling class. The aim of the criollos was to preserve 
the colonial structure of society, but with themselves instead of the 
Spaniards as rulers. In the middle of the nineteenth century a new and 
more dynamic class arose: the mestizos (Mexicans of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood). The ambition of the mestizos, however, was merely to 
‘modernize’ Mexico, to convert it into a progressive State after the model 
of Great Britain and the U S A. ‘They hitched Mexico to the chariot of 
material progress’, and, like the criollos and the conquistadores before them, 
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they despised the Indians. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
under the patriarchal figure of the dictator Porfirio Diaz and the other 
dynamic mestizos who surrounded him, Mexico appeared to have become 
one of the great nations. The Mexican leaders ‘spoke the language of the 
contemporary world: civilization, progress, industry, wealth, railways, 
roads. Nobody asked whether this kind of thing was right for us.’ Mean- 
while the suppressed classes in the country — discontented, but lacking 
any programme — seemed to have been finally subdued. Order and peace 
at last prevailed. History had come to a stop. Then suddenly in 1910 
revolution broke out, overthrowing a social order which was founded on 
alien ideas. On this occasion the rebels came from all classes of the 
population. Criollos, mestizos and Indians joined together for the most 
diverse reasons. Some wanted bread, others wished for an opportunity 
to fulfil ideals. Some had political ambitions, others had long desired to 
destroy the social pattern which had been maintained since the time of 
the Spanish conquest. Leopold Zea continues: 


This movement originated in the very entrails of Mexican man. It was 
not governed by imported theories or philosophies, No attempt was made 
to justify it with grandiloquent words. No one spoke of Man, or Humanism, 
or Humanity. The reference was to the individual man of flesh and blood, 
and to whatever each Mexican specially desired. The multiplicity of 
revolutionary plans — and in many cases they were contradictory — 
indicated that they were animated by human reality. All these men were 
discontented, but their discontent was concrete, circumstantial, limited, 
and therefore human. Each of them saw in the revolution his own personal 
opportunity, a chance of improvement for himself. And in every case the 
nature of this improvement depended on the individual’s own idea of 
what would be best. Life was to be improved easily, simply, for it was not 
the life of the whole human race that was to be reformed, but the life of 
each particular Mexican. The Mexican Revolution revealed a series of 
characteristics of Mexican man which previous ruling groups had taken 
great pains to conceal. It was as though an ancestral world had magically 
come forth, rending the ridiculous, pasteboard world that Porfirio Diaz 
had erected. 


The cultural predicament of Hispanic America is apparent in the 
contents of every one of the Latin American reviews, but it has never been 
more clearly expressed than in Zea’s lecture. That predicament was even 
recognized, to some extent at least, by the dictator Porfirio Diaz himself. 
Late in life, after having encouraged foreign investors to obtain possession 
of most of the mineral wealth, oil resources and industry of his country, he 
exclaimed: ‘Poor Mexico! So far from God, and so near the United 
States!’ 
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THE CRUMBLING ARCH 
T.R. Fyvel 


How do empires crumble? The decline of the British Empire over the 
last half-century might have provided valuable material for a study of 
this question. Yet it has not done so. Indeed, one remarkable aspect of 
the imperial decline is the lack of interest - one might almost say the 
apathy — with which it has been regarded in this country. The process was 
of course not clear-cut, but more in the nature of a transformation scene; 
even while the British public was steadily told that the Old Imperialism 
was dead, it was presented with something new and strange, something 
that might be called the new Concept of Commonwealth. This concept 
has so far remained vague. This, in turn, is not surprising since no one can 
as yet answer the basic question whether it will prove at all possible to 
integrate Britain, the White Dominions and the teeming coloured races 
of the Commonwealth into any genuine relation of partnership. But there 
is another point which is worth making. The old British imperialist out- 
look was something which was shared by the man-in-the-street; shared 
only in a dim, confused, emotional fashion, perhaps, but shared neverthe- 
less. But as far as British public consciousness of today is concerned, 
interest in the new Commonwealth is almost non-existent. In this sense, 
the passing of the old imperial tradition has simply left a vacuum. 

It is fashionable in Tory circles to lay the blame for this apathy on 
decades of Left-wing criticism. With such persistence, so the argument 
runs, have British Liberals, Radicals and Fabian and other Socialists 
attacked and denounced British imperialism that the British public has 
finally become bewildered, and Colonel Blimp himself driven to believe 
that he and his imperial outlook were somehow wicked, unjust and an 
anachronism — and all this at a time when Nazis, Fascists, Communists 
and other ruthless and cynical power-seekers were getting ready to 
elbow Britain out of the way. This explanation of British imperial decline 
contains a grain of truth, but not more than that. To believe otherwise is 
surely to mistake political comment on historical events for those events 
themselves. The fact is that the decay of British imperial self-confidence 
could be observed long before the days of the Left Book Club. The pro- 
cess had already begun before 1914 when, under the impact of clumsy 
German imperialist rivalry and imitation, the first sense of guilt and self- 
conscious doubt had crept in. The process was accelerated after 1918, in 
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the ragged and disillusioned atmosphere of the nineteen-twenties. In the 
social literature of that period the student can come across interesting 
examples of this imperial sense of guilt. Take for instance the following 


two quotations: 
The first: 


‘And how long have you been short of food ?’ 
(Oh Lord, I never thought he’d spot that. Since April I’ve been taking 
off my friends what meals I dared, all that my shame would let me take. 
I’d haunt the Duke of York steps at lunch-time, so as to turn back with 
someone to his club for the food whose necessity nearly choked me. Put a 
good face on it; better.) 

Gone a bit short these last three months, Sir. How my throat burns. 

‘More like six . . .’ came back in a growl. The worst of telling lies naked 
is that the red shows all the way down. A long pause, me shivering in 
disgrace. He stares so gravely, and my eyes are watering. (Oh, it hurts: I 
wish I hadn’t taken this job on.) 

At last, ‘All right: get back into your clothes. You aren’t as good as 
we want, but after a few weeks at the Depot you’ll pull up all right.’ 
Thank you very much, Sir. “Best of luck, boy,’ from Mac. 


And the second: 


He (the pawnshop-proprietor) thought for 2 moment, then collected 
some dirty-looking rags and threw them on the counter. ‘What about the 
money?’ I said, hoping for a pound. He pursed his lips, then produced a 
shilling and laid it beside the clothes. I did not argue — I was going to 
argue, but as I opened my mouth he reached out as though to take up the 
shilling again; I saw that I was helpless. He let me change in a small room 
behind the shop. . 

I stayed in the streets till late at night, keeping on the move all the time. 
Dressed as I was, I was half afraid that the police might arrest me as a 
vagabond, and I dared not speak to any one, imagining that they must 
notice a disparity between my accent and clothes. (Later I discovered that 
this never happened.) My new clothes had put me instantly into a new 
world. Every one’s demeanour seemed to have changed abruptly. I helped 
a hawker pick up a barrow that he had upset. “Thanks, mate,’ he said, with 
a grin. No one had called me mate before in my life — it was the clothes that 
had done it. For the first time I noticed, too, how the attitude of women 
varies with a man’s clothes. When a badly dressed man passes them they 
shudder away from him with a quite frank movement of disgust, as 
though he were a dead cat. Clothes are powerful things. Dressed in a 
tramp’s clothes, it is very difficult, at any rate for the first day, not to feel 


degraded. . 
The first passage is from The Mint, by T.E. Lawrence. It is taken from 
the section where he describes his state of mind in the summer of 1922 - 
the time when he was back in London from his famous wartime leader- 
ship of the Arab revolt, and when he deliberately chose self-inflicted 
poverty and anonymity and finally tried to disappear by enlisting under 
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a false name in the R A F. The second passage is by George Orwell. It is 
taken from his early book Down and Out in Paris and London, where he tells 
how in 1928, on his return after five years’ service as a police officer in 


Burma, he felt driven by a tormenting sense of guilt to seek the company ' 


of the lowest and poorest, and for some time actually became an English 
tramp. 

There may be a certain danger in such outward parallels. Lawrence 
and Orwell differed above all in their social situation. Lawrence at the 
time of self-humiliation he describes was already a legendary military 
figure, with access to almost any one of eminence in London. George 
Orwell, six years later, was merely an unknown junior police officer back 
on his first leave from Burma. But over and above such differences, there 
is the parallel between their actions. Lawrence had been (among other 
things) a Fellow of All Souls, Orwell had been a Scholar at Eton; though 
in some ways individually both declass¢é, they were members of the class 
which had produced the great imperial conquerors and pro-consuls in 
the past. The striking parallel lies in their similar reaction against the 
imperial role they had been forced to play, in the overpowering sense of 
guilt which drove them both to seek atonement at the bottom of the social 
scale. In the case of Lawrence, the sense of political play-acting was, of 
course, inextricably entangled with his highly personal conflicts of con- 
science, ambition and will. As he wrote in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom — 
the passage comes from one of the concluding chapters, with victory for 
the Arab revolt already in sight: 

I spent hours apart by myself, taking stock of where I stood, mentally, 
on this my thirtieth birthday. It came to me queerly how, four years ago, I 
had meant to be a general and knighted when thirty. Such temporal 
dignities (if I survived the next four weeks) were now in my grasp — only 
that my sense of the falsity of the Arab position had cured me of crude 
ambition: while it left me my craving for good repute among men. 

This craving made me profoundly suspect my truthfulness to myself. 
Only too good an actor could so impress his favourable opinion. Here were 
the Arabs believing in me, Allenby and Clayton trusting me, my body- 
guard dying for me: and I began to wonder if all established reputations 
were founded, like mine, on fraud. 

Leaving aside the causes of Lawrence’s private self-mistrust, how much 
fraud was there in the picture of the Arab situation as he painted it? 
Perhaps illusion would be a better word. The periodic street riots in Cairo 
and Baghdad, the quarrels within the ramshackle Arab League, the Arab 
defeats in Palestine, persistent Arab poverty and illiteracy — all this has 
by to-day efficiently rubbed the gilt off the ‘Arab legend’ which Lawrence 
helped to build up. But a careful reading of Seven Pillars of Wisdom suggests 
that he himself was with part of his mind always aware of the differences 
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between the revolt he led at the head of Arab desert warriors and the main 
Arab nationalism of the cities, where financiers and feudal landlords 
jostled for position while being simultaneously played off against each 
other by the representatives of the imperial powers who were scrambling 
for Middle Eastern oil and bases. Though Lawrence in his book refused to 
commit himself to any political position, the knowledge of political 
deception, of having played an imperial game which was no longer valid, 
was clearly one of the reasons which drove him into his attempt to step 
out of his life and seek anonymity under a new name. 

George Orwell, a less subtle and more direct writer, describes his own 
reaction against imperial service in plainer terms. The East was not new 
to him. He was the son of an Indian civil servant, and had been born in 
India. At the time when he served in the Burma police, the British Raj was 
still militarily unchallenged, and he himself was still uncertain to what 
extent he was a rebel. As he said about one occasion when he had sat up 
all night in a train with a colleague, damning the British Empire, ‘In the 
haggard morning light when the train crawled into Mandalay, we parted 
as guiltily as any adulterous couple.’ But what Orwell already felt — he 
goes into this at length in his autobiographical passage in The Road to 
Wigan Pier — was that in the nineteen-twenties British imperial rule in 
India and Burma had lost its sense of purpose; it had reached a stage 


where it could breed only hypocrisy among the rulers and ‘maniacal 
suspiciousness’ (as Orwell termed it) among the ruled. It was the sense of 
having been part of a system of rule which had become merely unwanted 
and despotic which sent Orwell into the state of mind where he tried to 
cut loose from his past life in the slums of Paris and London. As he ex- 
plained his motives several years later: 


For five years I had been part of an oppressive system, and it left me 
with a bad conscience. Innumerable remembered faces — faces of prisoners 
in the dock, of men waiting in the condemned cells, of subordinates I had 
bullied and aged peasants I had snubbed, of servants and coolies I had hit 
with my fist in moments of rage (nearly every one does these things in the 
East, at least occasionally; Orientals can be very provoking) — haunted 
me intolerably. I was conscious of an immense sense of guilt that I had 


got to expiate. 


The sense of guilt turned Orwell first towards extreme Socialism. But, 
as he writes, he did not yet understand such contemporary events as mass 
unemployment. 

When I thought of poverty, I thought of it in terms of brute starvation. 

Therefore my mind turned immediately towards the extreme cases, the 


social outcasts: tramps, beggars, criminals, prostitutes. These were the 
‘lowest of the low’, and these were the people with whom I wanted to get 
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into contact. What I profoundly wanted at the time was to find some way 
of getting out of the respectable world altogether. I meditated upon it a 
great deal; I even planned parts of it in detail; how one could sell every- 
thing, etc. 


In seeking a new life and identity, Orwell, like Lawrence, also changed 
his name — ‘George Crrwell’ is a pen-name. But there is no need to labour 
the parallel. One point stands out: in the years after 1914-18 something 
had happened to British imperialism; it had lost its sense of mission; the 
blight of self-consciousness had crept in; it had become a system which 
men like Lawrence and Orwell felt they could no longer serve. 




















At the same time, another aspect of the change should be noted. If the 
traditional British Empire in the nineteen-twenties was already beginning 
to crumble, as Lawrence and Orwell realized, it is remarkable how little 
this fact impinged on the consciousness of the great British public. Among 
the Conservatives, imperial imagination appeared exhausted. The 
Labour Party, it is true, and especially its Fabian and journalist wing, 
produced a number of programmatic statements criticizing imperialism 
and promising independence to India and other colonial territories — it 
was on the basis of such programmes that the Labour Government after 
1945 conceded self-government to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, 
successfully retaining all the new states except the last-named within the 
Commonwealth. But what can be said against this Left-wing political 
thought is that it looked little beyond the first step of the separation of the 
colonies, that it did not face the crucial problem of power politics in the 
modern world, and that its proposals for a new Commonwealth never 
succeeded in catching the public imagination. 

As a result, the wider British public remained almost unaware of what 
was going on abroad. If for instance one looks at that faithful reflection of 
British popular myths, the sort of highly-coloured thrillers and other 
novels which a traveller might pick up on a railway bookstall, one finds 
all the British pre-1914 imperial myths still dominant in the nineteen- 
twenties, apparently untouched by reality. In China during that decade 
~ to take one example — convulsive political changes were taking place; 
Borodin, Lenin’s special emissary, was preparing the ground for the wor- 
kers’ rising of 1927, and the fierce street-fighting in Shanghai and Hankow 
on which André Malraux based his La Condition Humaine, and which was 
followed by the rise of Mao tse-Tung and the famous long march of the 
new Chinese Red Army. But British public opinion seemed completely 
insulated from such events. What the ordinary man liked to read about 
China was still, for example, such thrillers as the famous series by Sax 
Rohmer about the Mysterious Dr Fu-Manchu, a weird, villainous 
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Chinaman who was continually hatching diabolical plots for the over- 
throw of the British Empire, plots invariably foiled at the last moment 
by a gallant British amateur detective, together with Scotland Yard. ... 

Even in that favourite middle-class reading, Mr Somerset Maugham’s 
stories about the English east of Suez, one looks in vain for a hint of the 
gathering political movements of Asia. For Mr Maugham the East was 
still only a noisy and exotic background, apparently as unchanged as a 
painted veil. And if we turn to the works of the intelligentsia, to the 
English novel as a work of art and of the imagination, we find the whole 
issue of the stagnation and disintegration of the imperial structure almost 
completely disregarded. Literary interest lay elsewhere. In the ’twenties 
the literary trend was towards cynicism, hedonism and the cult of sen- 
sitiveness; led by such novelists as Norman Douglas, Aldous Huxley, 
D.H. Lawrence and Osbert Sitwell, the geographic pull was towards 
Italy, towards the Tuscan hills, the Mediterranean shore. In the ’thirties 
politics returned; there was the rising star of Hitler, there was anti- 
Fascism and Communism; the focus shifted to Central Europe and to 
Spain of the civil war. All these seemed vital, urgent subjects: by contrast, 
to the English intelligentsia, the Empire appeared tc have become some- 
thing utterly remote — as if the fact that between the wars one quarter 
of the globe’s population was still directly or indirectly governed from 
London were of no interest. On a genuine literary level, at any rate, the 
imperial connection of the British nation was only touched on in an 
isolated handful of books. Apart from the writings on this subject of T.E. 
Lawrence and George Orwell (in his raw, angry novel Burmese Days and 
some outstanding essays) there was, of course, E.M. Forster’s A Passage 
to India, the classic statement of the imperial dilemma in terms of modern 
Liberalism; there were the early African novels of Joyce Cary, who was at 
one time a Government official in Nigeria, and whose novel Mister 
Johnson contains a penetrating study of a young West African Native 
clerk, torn between his African traditions and the scraps of English life 
and knowledge thrown at him. There are the African stories of William 
Plomer, a South African by birth, there are books like Evelyn Waugh’s 
satire Black Mischief which could at a stretch be described as dealing with 
imperial problems, there are a few — very few — books of reportage, and 
that is about the whole list. A scanty intellectual literature on the subject 
of Britain’s world-wide imperial relationships between the wars; moreover, 
in its outlook this literature was almost uniformly pessimistic, not so much 
directly critical of imperialism as weary of it — seeing no way ahead. Two 
further quotations may be taken as illustrations. The first is from the con- 
cluding scene of E.M. Forster’s A Passage to India, where Dr Aziz, a young 
Muslim nationalist who is one of the main characters in the novel, is out 
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riding with his friend Fielding, the one Englishman who has befriended 
him. Fielding tries to argue against his friend’s extreme, blind nationalism, 
but Aziz will have none of this: 


Aziz in an awful rage danced this way and that, not knowing what to 
do, and cried: ‘Down with the English anyhow. That’s certain. Clear out, 
you fellows, double quick, I say. We may hate one another but we hate 
you most. If I don’t make you go, Ahmed will, Karim will, if it’s fifty- 
five-hundred years we shall get rid of you, yes, we shall drive every 
blasted Englishman into the sea, and then’ — he rode against him fur- 
iously — ‘and then,’ he concluded, half kissing him, ‘you and I shall be 
friends.’ 


The second quotation is, once again, taken from George Orwell, from 
his much-read sketch Shooting an Elephant, where Orwell relates how as 
police officer in a small town in Burma he was on one occasion forced to 
shoot a runaway elephant not because he wished it but because the jeers 
of the hostile Burmese crowd watching him forced his will. As he de- 
scribed his own feelings: 

It was at this moment, as I stood there with my rifle in my hands, that I 
first grasped the hollowness, the futility of the white man’s dominion in the 
East. Here was I, the white man with his gun, standing in front of the 
unarmed native crowd — seemingly the leading actor of the piece; but in 
reality I was only an absurd puppet pushed to and fro by the will of those 
yellow faces behind. I perceived in this moment that when the white man 
turns tyrant it is his own freedom that he destroys. He becomes a sort of 
hollow, posing dummy, the conventionalized figure of a Sahib... he 
wears a mask and his face grows to fit it. 


So far as George Orwell was concerned, in the end he had only one 
desire — to throw off the Sahib’s mask. The two quotations between them 
seem to sum up recent events on the Persian Gulf: accumulated resent- 
ment bursting out in wild, exaggerated Persian nationalism; and, on the 
other hand, a weary British readiness to get rid of the imperial mask. 

With this reference one comes back to the present situation, in which, 
set against the staggering rise in United States and Soviet Russian power 
and against the return of ruthless power politics in general, the con- 
ceptions of British imperialism and anti-imperialism of twenty years ago 
seem almost alike outdated. And yet, even if on a reduced scale, British 
standards of living and even Britain’s independent existence still rest on 
the imperial heritage. And imperial problems still come crowding in: 
the problem of arranging for Native self-government in West Africa, the 
problem of white settlers’ rule in South Africa, the problem of Kashmir, 
problems of capital investment, of fostering colonial education,” the 
problems of the highly nationalist coloured students studying at English 
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universities and wandering through the streets of Kensington and think- 
ing — yes, what? What is to be done about all these problems? Can the 
conception of the New Commonwealth, with equality for its white and 
coloured citizens, be given any living reality? Can the British public be 
interested in this new possibility ? Can even British intellectuals be induced 
to see themselves as bound up with this imperial issue? These are all vital 
questions, but it should be noted that as yet they remain unanswered. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The publication of a further volume in the Oxford History of England — the ninth, 
to be precise — advances well towards its completion what has been authoritatively 
described as ‘the most important co-operative venture of our time’. This particular 
volume, FROM DOMESDAY BOOK TO MAGNA CARTA: 1087-1216 (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 25s.) is the work of Dr. Austen Lane Poole, President of St 
John’s College, Oxford. Opening with chapters on the position of the monarchy 
and the social and economic background of the period in its feudal, rural, and 
urban aspects, it proceeds to describe the construction of the Angevin Empire and 
its collapse at the Battle of Bouvines in 1214. The attempts of the English Kings to 

- gain supremacy over Scotland and Wales precede an account of the conquest of 
Ireland. And a discussion of the work of the ecclesiastical reformers, the progress of 
education, and the English contribution in the fields of literature and art to the 
twelfth-century renaissance, culminate in a review of the great development of the 
common law under Henry II, and the events leading up to and subsequent to the 
Magna Carta. Dr Poole’s delicate balance of learning and art, and his deep and 
engaging sympathy and interest in the period of which he has an unrivalled 
knowledge, put the final stamp on this book which, in every other respect, belongs 
to the finest tradition of English historical writing. 


Professor C.R. Fay has undertaken a two-volume work on the nineteenth-century 
statesman, William Huskisson, the first of which makes an appearance this month 
under the title HUSKISSON AND HIS AGE (Longmans. 30s.). Huskisson’s claim to 
anything like popular fame in the twentieth century resides in the curious but 
tragic accident of his death, which was occasioned by his being run over by 
Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’. His real title, however, rests on firmer ground. With the 
celebrated David Ricardo, he was the oustanding financial genius of his day. In 
his book Professor Fay has disposed all his wit and curiosity upon the task of 
capturing the intricately patterned background of early nineteenth-century 
England and such of its leading characters as Pitt, Canning, Peel and Wellington, 
who, at one time or another, were all associates of Huskisson. Its shape is original, 
and its style both graceful and lively. 


Dr Tillyard, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, is celebrated for his knowledge 
of Milton. It was, however, about twenty years ago that he wrote his biography of 
the poet and since then he has, by his own admission, had occasion to modify 
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‘The centenary history is an exciting chronicle of 
adventure with many vicissitudes. Mr Storey tells 
it directly and with animation, sketching the notable 
characters and skilfully evading tiresome details.’ 
— Manchester Guardian. ‘Mr Storey, who is Director of 
English Studies at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, brings to 
his task rigorous scholarship, trained judgment and 


REUTERS’ 


a vivid pen. His account of the rise of the company 
and the way it has survived all the crises of the 
century makes fascinating reading, not only for the 
journalist but for the general public.’ — Yorkshire 
Post. ‘Mr Storey has done his work brilliantly, com- 
bining happily an honest piece of research and a bril- 
liant telling of a fascinating real-life romance.’ — 


CENTURY 


Birmingham Post. ‘An exceedingly competent piece of 
work and a valuable and significant contribution to 
the history of international journalism.’ — Sunday 
Times. There is a foreword by Lord Layton. Illustrated 
with eight plates in gravure, and a striking jacket 
in three colours. 296 pp. 8} x 5} im. Ios. 6d. net. 
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several of his opinions, STUDIES IN MILTON (Chatto and Windus. 1os. 6d.) serves 
him as a vehicle for the correction or supplementation of these opinions. The 
longest essay in the book is devoted to the correction of a common assumption in 
connection wih the crisis of ‘Paradise Lost’ — an assumption initially compelled 
by the confident assertions of Walter Raleigh. Studies in Milton has attractions as 
abundant for the casual reader as for the specialist. 


Not long ago an essay appeared in this review on the late Denton Welch, whose 
so brilliant promise was cut short by an early and tragic death. His many admirers 
will be grateful this month for the publication of surviving fragments of his work 
issued under the title ALAsT SHEAF (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.). Here are in- 
cluded stories, an unfinished novel, poems and a selection of reproductions of his 
paintings. All serve forcibly to remind one of the great talent Welch had and of 
the riches which maturity would have added to his particular genius. 


| 


M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: H. G. Wells, Cassell. 175. 6d. 


A new edition of this celebrated tour de force, completely revised and brought up to date 
by Raymond Postgate, te include the Second World War. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE: M. P. Charlesworth. The Home University Library. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 55. 


A highly commendable, concise social history of the Roman Empire designed to disperse 
the popular current notjon that the period of the Roman supremacy was one of general 
brutality and viciousness. 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: S. L. 
Bethell. Dobson. 15s. 


A penetrating and useful study of the schism between ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ which has 
coloured literature and life during the last three hundred years. In the first part of the 
book, the theology, philosophy and literature of the seventeenth century is considered; 
in the second, the poetry, prose and critical theory. 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS: 1660-1730: David Douglas. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 


A new, illustrated edition, entirely revised and with a new introductory chapter, of a 
book which was awarded the James Tait Black Prize for the best biography of 1939. A 
book of absorbing interest and notable scholarship — a portrayal of such learned men as 
William Dugdale, George Hickes, Henry Wharton and Thomas Hearne who, during 
the seventy years following the Restoration, devoted themselves to the investigation of 
the early history of their country. The author is Professor of History at the University 
of Bristol. 
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A HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE: Ernest Short. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. gos. 

A third, revised edition of his possibly most distinguished work, first published in 1925 
under the title The House of God, in which the author describes his purpose to be the 
tracing of ‘the ages-long effort to enclose and cover a space which should enshrine the 
idea of Godhead, remembering that craft, communal enthusiasm, organization and 
spiritual symbolism, all have their part in making beautiful the House of God’. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM: A Study in Toryism. John Biggs-Davison. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 18s. 

A competent biography of George Wyndham illustrating the solid virtues of a phase of 
Toryism of which he was a notable participant. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI: Selected and Introduced by 
Ronald Duncan. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Mr Duncan met Gandhi when as a young man in the ’ thirties he visited him in India, 
and the experience left a deep and permanent impression on him. The meeting is well 
described in the preface to this book, which consists of a selection from Gandhi’s writings 
and from speeches he made, some when on trial — as well as extracts from a Diary which 
he kept from the time that India received Dominion status up to the time of his assassina- 
tion. These are skilfully chosen with a view to the underlying purpose of the book, which 
is to show the development and to give the essence of Gandhi’s philosophy of Satyagraha 
as well as to present material which is of permanent interest and contemporary relevance 
to Western life and thought. 


THOUGHT IN TWENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY: Raymond Tschumi. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


A penetrating, highly controversial study of the work of W. B. Yeats, Edwin Muir, T. S. 
Eliot, Herbert Read, and C. Day Lewis, among other twentieth-century poets, conducted 
from the author’s premiss that, at a time when science and philosophy, freed from religious 
authority, have caused a fragmentation of knowledge, there has been a discoverable 
attempt among these poets, comparable to that of the metaphysical poets of the seven- 
teenth century, to think independently and in an original way with a mind. to the con- 
struction of a coherent, poetical interpretation of the world. 


THE POETRY OF EZRA POUND: Hugh Kenner. Faber and Faber. 25s. 

An interesting, stimulating and clever exposition (the author declines to label it criticism) of 
the work of this (to many) frequently enigmatic poet, by a young American critic from 
California. 


SELECTED POEMS BY W. B. YEATS: Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan. 55. 
A cheap edition of a book first published in 1929 containing Yeats’s own selection of what 
he and his friends considered to be the best of his lyrical and narrative poems from 
‘Crossways’ (1889) to “The Tower’ (1928). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Colonial Raw Materials 
Individual studies on i 
various commodities 
of industry. 10s. Od. (10s. 4d.) 


Buildings of Interest in the 
British West Indies 
Survey of buildings of architectural 
and historical meets with proposals 

for their protectio 
(Colonial pees Study No. 2). 
4s. Od. (4s. 1$d.) 


Cruelty to British 
Wild Animals 
Report on a controversial aspect of 
field sports and the taking and killing 
of wild mammals. 
(Cid. 8266) 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 
Prices in brackets include postage 


H. M. STATIONERY — 

York Hoi Leoten, W.c. 

429 Guiet Street, London, W.1. (Posi 

Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, oer 

Edinburgh 2; 

Cardiff ; Bristol, 1 ; Belfast ; ae oe 
’ Bookseller. 


THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR. -UYLES * 


Stock of over 3 
million volumes 


= 

= 

= New, secondhand & rare 
= Books on every subject 
= Subscriptions taken for British 
5 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

a 


and Overseas Magazines 


Visit Foyles NEW Records Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 4e Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
HOUATEOQGONUCGOGQ0QOLUTOEOOOUUCOOOOOQQUUUENOOQOUUUOOOONOUUSOOOOUOUIOFE: 


THE STRENGTH OF THE SHIRES 


VILLAGE LIFE 
Norman Wymer 


This new work by Norman Wymer is the result of his feelings, 
and his research into the practices and pastimes of English life. 
The origins, development and present state of village life in 
this country are fully discussed together with crafts and guilds, 
architecture and masonry. Many of the lesser known aspects 
concerning rural superstitions, local festivals and practices, sports 
and dialects are also considered. It is a work of delight for all 
who are interested in local customs, many of which are described 
in detail. 

Fully illustrated with many half-tone plates. 15/- net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES: Chaucer. The Penguin Classics. 3s. 6d. 

A modern English translation of Chaucer by Nevill Coghill. Frequent listeners to 
Third Programme know the fine quality of many of Mr Coghill’s translations, and m 
even be familiar with much of this particular work. 


ANTIGONE AND EURYDICE: Two Plays. Jean Anouilh. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Both these plays have been produced in translation on the English stage; Antigone, by Si 

Laurence Olivier at the New Theatre in 1949, and Eurydice, under the title of “Point o 

Departure’, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and at the Duke of York’s. M. Anouilh 

is firmly established as one of France’s leading dramatists, and is rapidly consolidating’ 
his reputation in this country. 


FRIENDS AND RELATIONS: Elizabeth Bowen. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


A further volume in the new uniform edition of the author’s works. In which Miss Bowen 
displays her highest powers as a writer of comedy and her subtlest perception of the 
character of ‘upper-middle class’ England, in the persons of the Studdart family of 
Cheltenham. 


THE OBJECTOR: Jeb Stuart. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


A vigorous, harshly compelling novel by a young American, telling of the struggles and 
endurance of a conscientious objector, against the background of the late war. 


EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP: Eric James. Harrap. 6s. 


In which the author of the widely discussed Essay on the Content of Education, Dr Jame: 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School, turns to the discussion of the adminis‘ 
tion and requirements of education for leadership in a democratic society. An ou 
standing contribution to the study of education which should be in the hands of every 
teacher and, indeed, for that matter, every responsible and thoughtful layman. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN BOOK: Compiled and Edited by P. F. D. Tennant. Hodges 
155. 
A widely ranging anthology, containing scraps of all kinds from the past and present, 
pertaining to all the Scandinavian countries, suggested as a travelling companion t 
visitors. 

TWILIGHT OF THE MUGHULS: Studies in late Mughul Delhi. Percival Spear, 
Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


An important book, representing the culmination of a long period of research made 
possible by the award to the author of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. The story of 
the (relative) decline and fall of the imperial city of Delhi and of the fate of its peoples, if 
contains a unique account of the Mutiny — as written from the point of view of the Delhi 
citizen. , 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 








